


How to get about 20 
more drops out of 


Johnnie Walker Red. 


When your bottle of Johnnie Walker Red appears empty, place it under hot, scalding water, 
and more drops of the world’s largest selling Scotch will appear. You can do the same thing with any empty 
bottle of whiskey, but when you do it with Johnnie Walker Red Label, it’s worth the trouble. 
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Johnnie Walker Red. The world’ largest selling $ 


100% Blended Scotch WhiSkies. 86.8 Proof, Imported by SOMERSET IMPORTERSpLTD., New York, NV. ©» 
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Before you go on vacation, 
remember: 


1. to lock all doors and windows. 
2. to use a timer to turn lights on at night. 
3. to stop milk. mail, and newspapers. 


how we threw all kinds of things 

that could spoil your vacation in front of double- 
belted Firestone tires—to show how 

the strength of double belting gives you added 


protection against road hazards. 





5 and remember that your Firestone Dealer or Store will put Firestone 
oO . ° = e ° ° . 
Sup-R-Belt tires on your car, and their convenient credit terms will 
leave vour vacation money untouched. 


“have a good vacation” 
Firestone 
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Circle the words that 
the way you feel about 


a.) SO-SO 


b) Mildly hostile 


c) Hostile 








best describe 
insurance companies. 


Itmay have occurred to you, while 
looking over the choices on the oppo- 
site page, that words like “warm” and 
“friendly” do not appear. 

This is not due to an oversight on 
our part. 

It is due to the fact that we at 
Travelers know the way you feel 
about insurance companies. 

We also know that it’s important to 
everybody concerned that somebody 
in the insurance business do something 
to change the way you feel. 

One of the things you think now 
is that you can’t talk to an insurance 
company —even to ask a simple ques- 
tion—without getting sold something. 

And that’s the reason we set up The 
Travelers Office of Consumer Infor- 
mation. Which is a group of our best 
people, trained to explain what they 
know about insurance, in language 
other people can understand. 

If you have any questions about 
insurance in general or insurance pol- 
icies in particular, call us and we'll do 
our best to answer them. 

We'll discuss any issues of the day 
—such as “no-fault” automobile insur- 
ance, or the whole question of the 
costs of health care, or why certain 
people can’t get insurance, or how 
much money an insurance company 
pays out compared to how much it 
takes in. 

If you have any opinions you'd 
like heard, we'll listen and maybe we'll 


both learn something. 


And we won't spoil things by try- 
ing to sell you a policy. 

The only thing we ask is that if 
you take us up on our offer and get a 
busy signal, you don’t give up. Try 
again. 

(It seems that while we didn’t un- 
derestimate the problem, we did over- 
estimate our ability to handle the 
thousands of calls we've been getting. 
To say nothing of the fact that many 
of the questions have taken consider- 
able time on the phone to answer.) 

It should be worth a second try, if 
for no other reason than the experi- 
ence of talking to an insurance com- 
pany when you do most of the talking. 


Call toll-free 
weekdays, from 9 to 5 Eastern Time 
(800) 243-0191 


Call collect from Connecticut 
277-6565 


Or you can write, if you prefer, 
to The Travelers Office of Consumer 
Information, One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


THE TRAVELERS 





A Spanish proverb states, ‘For each man 
a good woman, a spirited horse, a fine 
knife."" While the first two are outside 
our competence, we are certain we can 
help with the third. Our G.P.K. (Gentle- 
man's Pocket Knife) is only 1/8” thin, but 
contains in its leatherette-sheathed body: 
knife, manicurer, screwdriver/ bottle open- 
er and scissors. All forged of the finest 
steel. And without additional cost we'll 
personalize it with your initials in chrome. 
Once you own the G.P.K. we know you 
won't part with it and will carry it in tac- 
kle box, tweed suit or tux. Order yours 
now, but don’t forget, the woman and the 
horse are up to you! 

) Send me my G.P.K. | encl. $5.95 ($4.95 
plus $1 post. & ins.). Return in 2 weeks if 
not delighted. (Calif. residents add tax.) 
Name 


Address 


haverhill 


T0719 


584 Washington St. 
San Francisco 94111 





HOW TO BECOME sm 
FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT % 


Interested in a prestige and protfit- 
able business of your own? Write 

for valuable new, 50 page booklet, NEW ROADS 
TO OPPORTUNITY AND WEALTH. FREE! 

lume INTERNATIONAL, John R. Sauer, President 
P.O. Box 22458, Denver, Colorado 80222. 





Announcing 
the TIME 
English 
Program 


A series of professionally-designed services 
and teaching aids for high school English 
classes. For information write: 

TIME Education Program /Time-Life Building 
Chicago, II!. 60611 


NEW YORK 


Americana 


In New York, one stands out. 
Seventh Avenue and 
New York, New 
(212) 581-1000 
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The Monkey-Wrench Man 


Sir: I nominate Daniel Ellsberg for Man 
of the Year for throwing the monkey 
wrench into that perpetual-motion ma- 
chine, Viet Nam. 

M.T. Ives 

Philadelphia 
Sir: The age-old conflict between the laws 
of God and the laws of man was ob- 
viously warring within Daniel Ellsberg. 


By following the dictates of his conscience, 
he has performed an invaluable service to 
the citizens of this country. The exposure 
of the unbelievably inept handling of an in- 
excusable war can have only positive long- 
term effects. 
Jit. WeEsTCoTT 
Harper Woods, Mich. 


Sir: You report that Daniel Ellsberg “is 
particularly scornful of the [Viet Nam] 
war's apologists, such as Arthur Schlesinger 
and Richard Goodwin.” 

“Apologists” seems a curious word in 
view of the fact that both Mr. Goodwin 
and I published books exposing and con- 
demning escalation in Viet Nam (Triumph 
or Tragedy: Reflections on Vietnam and 
The Bitter Heritage: Vietnam and Amer- 
ican Democracy) at a time when Mr. Ells- 
berg was in there helping the war ma- 
am glad that he has come over 
to our side, but his alleged scorn for 
those who saw the point long before he 
did seems singularly ungracious, 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 
New York City 


Sir: You said that Henry Kissinger was 
more brilliant than Walt Rostow or Mc- 
George Bundy. What we have learned 
from the publication of the papers is the fu- 
tility of intellectual brilliance in govern- 
ment, its assistance to stupidity. Neither 
through systems analysis nor social or tech- 
nological science can we manipulate a 
world of men. As George Ball's testimony 
indicates, what is necessary is more hu- 
man understanding, which transcends in- 
telligence—an understanding permeated 
with self-scrutiny and humility. 
Mary K. VAUGHAN 
Mexico City 


Sir: Why call it the “secret” war? The tra- 
ditions, cultures, economics and _ politics 
of Southeast Asia were on record long be- 
fore the U.S. became involved there. 

Our military and the State Department 
should have been expected to misrepresent 
their intentions, but the public has nev- 
ertheless been well-informed of events over 
the past ten years. How can we claim ig- 
norance as our excuse? 

MADELINE PARKS 
Waianae, Hawaii 


Sir: The Constitution makes no guarantee 
that the free press will always be right 
only that it will always be free. 
PHILIP SCHACCA 
West Hempstead, N.Y. 


Sir: If the 
right to accept 
material and make the 
it, then will we progress to 
by the New York Times rather 
elected officials? 

1 would prefer to trust the judgment 
of elected officials. We can vote for a 
new President, for new Congressmen, How 


4 


New York Times has the 
stolen secret Government 
decision to print 
government 
than by 


do we vote to get new management for 
the New York Times? No one can have 
freedom without responsibility. 
Jim ETHRIDGE 
Houston 


Fever and Flavor 


Sir: Time caught the fever and the fla- 
vor. The story on the Jesus revolution 
{June 21] was exciting, and some of us 
who are past the age of the Now Gen- 
eration have been swept along too. First 
century Christianity is being revived—right 
here in secular city. 
CarROLe CARLSON 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Sir: “The New Rebel Cry: Jesus Is Com- 
ing!” is an excellent summary of a most sig- 
nificant religious movement. 

I hope we of the Establishment do not 
turn our backs on this movement and the 
opportunity it presents. 

(THE VeRY Rev.) BENJAMIN V. LAVEY 
Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Sir: Your article chronicles very skillfully 
the fact that the most basic needs of man 
simply are not met by the counterfeit 
mechanisms which he substitutes for the 
cloth. You have made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the effort to understand what's hap- 
pening now in the American spirit. 
Wa Lace B. HENLEY 
Fairfax, Va. 
Sir: The new movement apparently has 
little to offer those devastated by poverty 
and the victims of oppression and racism 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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| TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 
below and fill in 
your name and 
address above. 
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1 year $15 
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beyond an ecstatic trip. If it continues to 
rely on emotionalism and catch phrases 
while avoiding the demands of compassion 
and involvement, the whole enterprise will 


run out of steam and a raison d'étre. 
This will leave the converts drained and em- 
bittered when they discover that a prom- 
ised shortcut to meaning only led to a 
dead end. 
T.M. BENSON 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir: “Would Jesus carry a draft card?” 
Carry the thought a little further: Would 
Jesus chew bubble gum? 
ROLAND K. McCormick 
Shelburne County, N.S. 


Liberty, Death and Punctuality 


Sir: I think Gerald Clarke's Essay, “In 
(Slight) Praise of Tardiness” [June 28], 
should not be misunderstood. The subject 
of tardiness should be treated humorously 
not seriously. 

Try thinking of a world without time. 
How could speed records be tabulated if 
it were not for split-second timing? Where 
would a navigator be without an accurate 
chronometer? As for me, give me liberty 
or give me death, but give me punctual- 


ity, not tardiness. 
Karu F. LUEDER 
Chapala, Mexico 


Sir: In his novel The Life of Klim Sam- 
gin, Maxim Gorky says about his hero: 
“He arsived always with the punctuality 
of an unemployed idler.” 
SIMON WEINBERG 
Tel Aviv 


Is it“just 


dry, flaky 
skin-.. 
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Sir: 
The early bird may catch the worm, 
Or so we've all been taught; 
If this be so, it follows that 
The early worm gets caught. 
FREDERICK TOMKINS JR. 
Highlands, N.J. 


Sir: In Mexico, it is a common use to in- 
terpret p.m. not as post meridiem but rath- 
er as puntualidad Mexicana, which means 
one or two hours after the stated time. 
Ney VILLAMIL 
Mexico City 


Better Off Extinct 


Sir: After reading your saddening article 
concerning the inhuman visitors to the De- 
troit Zoo [June 28] I can't help but think 
that most species of animals, birds and 
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fish might just be better off extinct. No 
matter how fierce or deadly they are, 
their ferocity and deadliness will never ap- 
proach that of humans. On second thought, 
perhaps it would be better if mankind 
were extinct. 
JACQUELINE SHEINFELD 
Framingham, Mass. 


Leaning Over Backward 


Sir: Jackie’s act of leaning over backward 
to put on a good front [June 28] appears 
to have fallen flat. 
(Mrs.) Marion G. KRuEsI 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


Sir: The poor choice of dress by Jac- 
queline Onassis was equally matched by 
your bad taste in choosing to publish it. 
[IME seems to have lost sight of the dis- 
tinction between the public’s right to know 
and its need to know, 
Harvey E. GoLpFint 
San Francisco 


Between Things 


Sir: Reader Dr. Gruskin 
[June 28] that you don't differentiate 
among things, however many there are: 
you differentiate between them, taking 
two at a time. 

Your essayist’s usage of between in 
“Down with Media” [June 7] was of course 
correct, 


should know 


MARTIN MITCHELI 
New York City 


Address Letters to Time, Trwe & Lire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020, 


»Or the Heartbreak 
of Psoriasis? 


Ask your doctor. Dry, scaly skin that keeps flaking 
—a persistent itch. These symptoms may be early 
signs of the Heartbreak of Psoriasis. If so, you'll be 
glad there's Tegrin Medicated Cream. Tegrin Medi- 
cated Cream guarantees 3-way relief from the itch- 
ing and scaling of psoriasis or your 
money back. Tegrin Cream speeds 
relief from itching. Works fast to re- 
move scales. And regular use helps 
keep scales from coming back. 


TEGRIN 


PSORIASIS 


TEGRIN® 
MEDICATED 
CREAM 

It's guaranteed. 





® TEGRIN® SOAP NOW AVAILABLE 
Use in place of regular bath soap. Tegrin Soap contains 
the same special medical ingredient as Tegrin Cream itself. 
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The 44Zis 
a world of fun 


= 
EACH LINE REPRESENTS A ROUND TRIP FLIGHT EVERY DAY OF THE WEEK UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED. 





Vacation time should be fun 
time from the moment it begins. 
That's just what it is when you 
begin your vacation on a 
Boeing 747. 

In the spacious, living room 
comfort of the superjet, you and 
your family can relax in extra- 
wide seats. Watch a movie in 
small-theatre comfort. Stand up 


and stretch under 8-foot ceilings. 


If you're traveling alone, you 
can visit with new friends in the 
spacious passenger areas. Or 
stroll to a cozy lounge and 
toast your trip. 

A trip that can take you to 
any of 54 cities around the 
world with one of 25 major 
airlines now flying the 747. 

And yeu can go virtually 
whenever you wish. There are 


Now flying 747s: Air Canada, Air France, Air-Indio, Alitalia, American, BOAC, Braniff, Condor, 


Lingus, JAL, KLM, Lufthansa, National, Northwest, Pan Am, SAS, Sabena, Swissair, TWA, United. S 
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ass 


all over the world. 


42 round trip 747 flights each 
day across the North Atlantic. 
64 round trips daily within North 
America, and 25 round trips a 
day in the Pacific area. 

This summer, vacation on a 
747. And discover a whole 
new world. 


SSOPIEMNG IAT 


Continental, Deltc, Eastern, El Al, Iberia, Irish-Aer 


>on to fly 747s: Korean, Qantas, South African, TAP. 
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THE KENNEDY FAMILY: PATSY, KERRY, RAY, MICHAEL, MAURA, 
SUZY, RAYMIE, TIMOTHY, TIERNEY (BEFORE LITTLE PATSY‘S BIRTH) 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Mra Hoe & 


| M just your typical, over-the-hill jock,” he insists. Yet typical is hardly 
the word to describe Ray Kennedy, Time’s Sport editor and author of 
this week's cover story on Lee Trevino, golf's new superstar. 

A native Cincinnatian, Kennedy graduated from Notre Dame in 1955, 
was soon drafted and sent to Japan. An “entertainment specialist.” he di- 
rected his Army buddies in such plays as Inierit the Wind and Stalag 
17 and after leaving the service, he joined a summer-stock cast of Mr. Rob- 
erts. Kennedy next appeared in Chicago as a real-life police reporter 
with the City News Bureau. “They would have paid me $35 a week,” he 
said, “but I had a college degree, so I got $40.” 

In 1962 Kennedy joined Time’s Chicago bureau, later came to New 
York to become one of our most prolific “entertainment specialists,” writ- 
ing a dozen covers including those on rock ‘n’ roll, Rowan and Martin, Ru- 
dolf Nureyey, and the Frazier-Ali championship bout. Not long after he 
wrote our cover on television commercials, Kennedy, his wife Patsy and 
their eight children made a few commercials themselves. 

Patsy now has a new extracurricular scheme. Accustomed to chauf- 
feuring her kids to and from their West Side Manhattan apartment, she 
has applied to become a licensed cabbie as soon as her ninth child is 
born in December. Says Patsy: “I'm looking forward to the fun part of driv- 
ing a taxi—bawling out the customers.” 

When Kennedy started writing Sport, he brought with him a lifelong ob- 
session with competitive play. He was considered the Time softball 
team’s ace pitcher till the squad opened its ranks to women players. “I 
hung up my sneakers,” says Kennedy, “because when it comes to soft- 
ball, I'm a real male chauvinist pig. Somehow I| cannot see myself hook-slid- 
ing into a lovely second baselady.” 








The Cover: Concept and acrylic painting on golf club by 
Louis Glanzman, photographed by Robert Crandall. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Of the U.S. and Rome 


Odd how Rome continues to spook 
the American imagination. Intervention- 
ists and cold war warriors invoke the an- 
cient empire as an example of world 
order that the U.S. must help impose. 
On the other hand, Rome is also in- 
voked by those who see the Decline of 
the West in every long-haired head and 
every puff of pot. 

Speaking to Midwest news editors in 
Kansas City, President Nixon referred 
to federal buildings in Washington and 
said; “Sometimes when I see those pil- 
lars, I think of seeing them on the Acrop- 
olis in Greece, I think of seeing them 
also in the Forum in Rome—great stark 
pillars—and I have walked in both at 
night. I think of what happened to 
Greece and Rome, and you see what is 
left—only the pillars. What has hap- 
pened, of course, is that great civiliza- 
tions of the past, as they have become 
wealthy, as they have lost their will to 
live, to improve, they then have become 
subject to the decadence that eventually 
destroys the civilization. The United 
States is now reaching that period.” 

To be sure, Nixon quickly went on 
to express his confidence that the na- 
tion has the “vitality, courage and 
strength” to remain morally and _ spir- 
itually healthy. Despite this upbeat note, 
the overall effect was one of instant 
Spenglerism. 
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SHARON POOLE 
Too often, a grim competition. 


It was an odd allusion for an in- 
cumbent President who presumably 
must build a case for re-election. If 
there really is an inexorable process 
that dooms civilizations, can Richard 
Nixon—or any President—halt it? There 
are indeed a great many alarming symp- 
toms in the U.S, that suggest loosening 
morals and declining will. But decadence 
is a big word, historical parallels are 
treacherous, and time frames too easily 
ignored. The decadence of Rome was 
proclaimed by many after the end of 
the Republic in 44 B.C. It took four cen- 
turies before the Visigoths sacked Rome 
in 410 A.D. 


Parental Foul Balls 

Neighborhood baseball was once a 
game that kids played with a borrowed 
mitt, perhaps, and often in tattered 
jeans and torn tennis shoes. It was 
one of America’s summertime delights, 
pursued in high spirits. There might 
be a hassle or two over a bum call 
at first base, but a boy who dropped 
a pop fly suffered only the personal 
agony of embarrassment. Now, as high- 
ly organized Little League baseball, it 
is all too often a grim and tidily uni- 
formed surrogate competition for adults, 
in which the stakes are parental egos 
and junior’s gaffe becomes a family 
disgrace. 

Residents of Haverhill, Mass., take 
the game so solemnly that the town 
was thrown into a tizzy when the coach 
of the local Rotary Club-sponsored team 
allowed Sharon Poole, a_ red-haired, 
freckle-faced girl of twelve, to don uni- 
form No. 9 and fill a vacancy in the oth- 
erwise all-boys group. Batting cleanup, 
she drove in a run in her first game, 
went hitless in her second, and earned 
her teammates’ respect with her agility 
in center field as the team won both 
games. But Coach Donald Sciuto kept 
getling complaints from parents about 
allowing Sharon to play. 

The local league’s coaches and man- 
agers met, decided she must quit, and 
that the two games in which she played 
must be erased from the records. Pub- 
licly, they clung to the technicality that 
Sharon had not properly tried out for 
the team and thus was ineligible to 
play, but privately they conceded that 
they did not want their sons competing 
with a girl. They also dismissed Sciuto 
as president of the league. Confused 
but not embittered by the fuss, Sharon 
said she had been treated “just like one 
of the boys” until the parents began 
“squawking.” Said she: “I just wanted 
to play baseball.” 
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AFTER FINALE AT FILLMORE WEST 
Less communion in the sound. 


Fading of a Fantasy 


Some 500 hostile young people, many 
stoned and some flashing knives, rip up 
fences and storm a stage at the New- 
port Jazz Festival, silencing the music 
for nearly 40,000 listeners and causing 
officials to cancel a scheduled folk fes- 
tival and a rock opera. The heroin death 
of one young man and the open drug 
dealing of others at a Detroit rock con- 
cert lead Michigan Governor William 
Milliken to demand the end of all such 
festivals in that state. 

Rock shows are canceled in Hampton 
Beach, N.H., when youths try to break 
into a sold-out ballroom. Worried ofli- 
cials are vastly relieved when 55,000 en- 
thusiasts of the Grand Funk Railroad fill 
New York’s Shea Stadium—and only 
three injuries and six arrests result. After 
an estimated 1,280 concerts for 3,750,- 
000 music enthusiasts over a period of 
nearly six years, Promoter Bill Graham 
closes his Fillmore West in San Francis- 
co, just one week after shutting down 
Fillmore East in New York City. 

Rock music, like jazz, has become a 
permanent part of American popular 
culture, and millions of young people 
will continue to enjoy it, not quietly but 
inoffensively. In the meantime, however, 
the more spectacular rock institutions 
are continuing to crumble. Among the 
chief reasons, apart from the infestation 
of drugs, is the fact that musicians and 
promoters have grown greedy. What 
with high admission prices and thou- 
sands jammed into tight, inadequately 
equipped spaces, the kids no longer feel 
that the music is theirs. Too much was 
expected of the Woodstock dream, of its 
unique Communion in sound. 

Promoter Graham laments the passing 
of a time when “all those wonderful 
kids came together to share a fantasy 
and exchange happiness.” Fillmore West 
will soon be turned into a branch of 
Howard Johnson's. 





The Gathering Climate of Negotiation 


OT since he became President had 
Richard Nixon made such exten- 
sive preparations for possible negoti- 
ations with Hanoi. He reached his of- 
fice at the Western White House in 
San Clemente before 8 every morning 
last week. In a mood of quiet intensity, 
he conferred frequently with Secretary 
of State William Rogers, CIA Director 
Richard Helms and Alexander M. Haig, 
Deputy Assistant for National Security 
Affairs. Every phrase of the Commu- 
nists’ recent seven-point peace proposal, 
as well as a subsequent New York 7 imes 
interview with Special North Vietnam- 
ese Envoy Le Duc Tho, was scrutinized 
for what it might reveal. 

Cryptic Mission. At the same time 
the President received a steady flow of 
information from emissaries abroad. Da- 
vid Bruce, chief U.S. negotiator in Paris, 
kept him up to date on the peace talks. 
Henry Kissinger reported back from 
meetings in South Viet Nam, Thailand, 
India and Pakistan, and was scheduled 
to go to Paris at week's end. Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird spent the week 
in Japan, where he stressed the fact that 
his hosts must assume a greater share of 
the defense burden in the Pacific once 
the U.S. withdraws from Viet Nam. This 
week he goes to South Korea to discuss 
the ramifications of withdrawal. Vice 
President Agnew was in Saudi Arabia, 
fourth stop on his 32-day, ten-nation itin- 
erary. More cryptic about his mission, 
Agnew’s purpose seems to be to reassure 
the friendly, if conservative, nations he 
visits that the U.S. was not slipping ir- 
retrievably leftward under the pressures 
of Viet Nam. 

The new Communist moves are taken 
all the more seriously because of the 


BUNKER & KISSINGER IN VIET NAM 


number of secret meetings with Hanoi 
that led up to them. For the past three 
months, Kissinger has demanded a vast 
amount of analysis from the National 
Security Council staff, the State Depart- 
ment and the ClA—the stuff of a major 
presidential review. Not coincidentally, 
Tho invited Kissinger to have a private 


chat with him in Paris. What Kissinger 


brings home to the President from that 
meeting may well be decisive. 

Until it ties together these various dip- 
lomatic strands, the White House will not 
make a counterproposal to Hanoi. But 
the outline of one is beginning to emerge 
If the prospects look favorable, Nixon ts 
expected to go on TV in about two weeks 
and give the Communists a reply. He 
may agree to a linkage of a withdrawal 
date for American forces with the re- 
lease of American prisoners of war—the 
major new proposal made by Hanoi in 
its seven-point program. Heretofore Ha- 
noi had only agreed to discuss the pris- 
oners after the U.S. set a withdrawal 
date, But he is likely to want all pris- 
oners home before the withdrawals are 
completed, and to remain skeptical about 
the other points, which are largely re- 
statements of Communist positions still 
considered unacceptable: 
> The Communists want the U.S. to 
withdraw troops and equipment com- 
pletely from South Viet Nam, while 
the President insists on maintaining a 
small advisory staff as well as contin- 
uing military aid. 
> The North demands that the Thieu re- 
gime be dumped; the U.S. insists that 
only the South Vietnamese can change 
their government. 
> The North Vietnamese have said that 
they are willing to observe a cease-fire 
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with departing American troops, but 
the U.S. favors a general cease-fire that 
will bring the war to an end. 

> The Communists have made it clear 
that their offer is limited to South Viet 
Nam only, while Nixon wants an over- 
all Indochina settlement. 

> American P.O.W.s in Laos and Cam- 
bodia would not be included in the pack- 
age and could still be used as pawns 
by the North Vietnamese. 

Using the P.O.W.s. All these points 
could conceivably be negotiated, but 
the question is how much room the Pres- 
ident will have in which to bargain. To 
date, the North Vietnamese have given 
away nothing; as they talk, they con- 
tinue to send troops down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, despite 15 inches of rain 
in a week, As always, they estimate 
that time is on their side, that they will 
wear down a war-weary American pub- 
lic before they are forced to make any 
significant concessions, “It’s ingenious,” 
says a high-ranking American diplomat. 
“And it’s all very cleverly done in a 
soft and so-reasonable sounding tone.” 
The Hanoi proposal offers the American 
public what it most wants out of the 
war: the return of the prisoners. 

In part the Administration has only it- 
self to blame for its own predicament. 
In an effort to drum up support for his 
Viet Nam policies, Nixon was the first 
to tie the release of the P.O.W.s to 
U.S. withdrawal. The Communists in 
due course have cannily taken him up 
on it. “We dug our own grave,” says a 
State Department analyst. “They're us- 
ing the P.O.W.s to get everything else.” 

Nixon is now trying to steel the public 
to wait out negotiations. The President 
worries that the American reaction to 
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the plan will stampede him to end the 
war on the least favorable terms. If 
South Viet Nam is quickly taken by 
the Communists after a too-hasty Amer- 
ican withdrawal, he reasons, the U.S. 
public would become bitterly convinced 
that years of blood were spent in vain. 
In a briefing last week, Nixon stressed 
once again his two-track policy: Viet- 
namization as well as negotiation. He 
said that withdrawal must be accom- 
plished in a way that “will contribute 
to a permanent and lasting peace rath- 
er than in a way that might increase 
the danger of another war.” The wrong 
kind of withdrawal might also increase 
the danger of political warfare at 
home, in the Administration's view. If 
South Viet Nam falls to the Com- 
munists, declares a high-ranking official 
who is disturbed by the overemotional 
reaction to the Pentagon papers, “a 
new Joe McCarthyism would arise. It 
would clash with the McCarthyism of 
the New Left. There would be a long 
night of the soul.” 

Decent Interval. Perhaps so: no na- 
tion emerges from a war that has gone 
badly without serious scars. But then 
the American soul should also be great- 
ly relieved by an end to the war. Years 
of uncertain, frustrating warfare may 
have given Americans a sense of re- 
alism and proportion about Viet Nam; 
its eventual fall to Communism could 
scarcely occasion the same kind of shock 
that the fall of China’s Nationalist re- 
gime did. Even the Administration has 
privately conceded that the best it can 
hope for is not “saving” Saigon, but a de- 
cent interval in which South Viet Nam 
will have a chance to try to stand alone 
and work out an accommodation with 
Hanoi. In that event a persuasive case 
could emerge for a more conciliatory re- 
gime than that of President Thicu. 


Fitting Up for the Primaries 


N the heat of summer 1971, the New 

Hampshire snows of winter 1972 seem 
far off to most Americans. But not to 
the dozen or so men who would like to 
be President of the United States. With 
eight months to go before the primary 
sweepstakes open, hopefuls of both par- 
ties already are jockeying for position 
in the race to the White House. 

During what should have been a rou- 
tine Senate hearing on agriculture last 
week, Senator Hubert Humphrey found 
himself in the painful. position of lis- 
tening to George Wallace promise a 
rerun of 1968. While Humphrey stared 
grimly on, Wallace gave his most pub- 
lic declaration so far of his plans, not- 
ing that 1968 Democratic and American 
Independent Party candidates might 
“see each other again in 1972.” Eu- 
gene McCarthy, the man who unhinged 
the Democratic Party in 1968, has 
made it clear to friends that he is 
ready to try again in ‘72, and a for- 
mal announcement is expected from 
him early this fall. Lines between Wash- 
ington and New York hummed with ru- 
mors that Mayor John Lindsay would 
soon bolt the Republican Party, of 
which he is only a nominal member, 
and make a run for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination. 

Proliferation. The week ended with 
a challenge to President Nixon from 
within his own party, After months of 
publicly weighing the decision, Repre- 
sentative Pete McCloskey announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion. McCloskey will take his opposition 
to Administration Viet Nam policy into 
the primaries, as McCarthy did three 
years ago, in hopes of unseating the 
President. 


McCLOSKEY URGING SANTA MONICA TEEN-AGERS TO REGISTER TO VOTE 


As the candidates proliferate, so do 
the primaries. Legislatures from Alaska 
to Florida have voted to get their states 
into the primary business. Next year, 
presidential contenders will have at least 
22 and possibly 24 state primaries to 
choose from in mapping campaign strat- 
egy v. 14 presidential primaries in 1968. 

Icy Alaska. This sudden burgeoning 
has resulted in a status scramble that 
has brought boosters out of the bushes 
in state after state. New Hampshire, tra- 
ditionally the country’s opening primary 
State, is having a hard time staying No. |. 
First the Alaska legislature passed a 
bill authorizing a primary on the last 
Tuesday in February. This upstaged New 
Hampshire’s second Tuesday in March, 
and the New Hampshire legislature tele- 
grammed its displeasure to Alaska Gov- 
ernor William Egan. Winter in New 
Hampshire is one thing, but winter in 
Alaska quite another, as even Governor 
Egan admitted. In vetoing the primary 
bill, Egan fretted over the state’s im- 
age: “Millions of Americans still think 
of our great state as being a land of per- 
petual ice and snow. Should this bill be- 
come law and Alaska be visited by 
snow blizzards on that February elec- 
tion day, an already erroneous and det- 
rimental image would become even more 
firmly entrenched.” 

While the “icebox primary’ was be- 
ing vetoed, a state less bashful about 
its climate was planning a primary of 
its own. The Florida legislature enacted 
a primary bill, and much of the debate 
centered on a chamber of commerce 
theme. The contrast, Florida pols con- 
tended, between candidates sloshing 
through the snow in New Hampshire 
and shirtsleeve campaigning in Florida 
would be certain to help the sunshine 
state’s tourism. Florida sought to add in- 
sult to injury by scheduling its vote for 
the same day as New Hampshire's. 

Beleaguered New Hampshire officials 
tried a telegram protest again, but to 
no avail. So they moved their primary 
up a week. New Hampshire's irritation 
is rooted in more than tradition. Na- 
tional publicity and the huge sums spent 
by candidates can be economic adren- 
aline to a state. During the 1968 pri- 
mary, candidates spent $10 million in 
New Hampshire. 

Too-High Cost. The increase in the 
number of primaries is both good and 
bad. A primary means a more dem- 
ocratic election of delegates to party con- 
ventions, and thus strips the professional 
politicians and their backroom support- 
ers of some power. Half the country’s el- 
igible voters now live in states that 
hold primaries, and, in theory, at least, 
both parties’ final candidates should rep- 
resent the popular choice. 

The trouble is that too many can- 
didates coming out of too many pri- 
maries can lead to a convention vote 
that no one can win, once more throw- 
ing the nomination back to the will of 
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HUMPHREY (LEFT) & WALLACE (RIGHT) AT SENATE HEARING 
The painful prospect of once more with feeling. 


the bosses and pros. An increase in the 
number of primaries also increases the 
already too-high cost of campaigning. 
The estimated cost of the 1968  pri- 
maries and conventions for both par- 
ties was $45 million, a figure that will 
be far exceeded next year. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy spent $11 million in a cam- 
paign that was centered on the pri- 
maries. Robert Kennedy entered seven 
primaries in an eleven-week whirlwind 
campaign at an estimated cost of $9 mil- 
lion. Richard Nixon managed to shake 
his loser image on the primary trail, 
but not before it cost his supporters be- 
tween $10 million and $12 million. 

National Democratic Chairman Law- 
rence O'Brien will meet this week with 
Democratic contenders in hopes of 
reaching a gentlemen's agreement to 
hold down primary costs. Senator Ed- 
mund Muskie, currently the front run- 
ner, has come out in favor of a spend- 
ing ceiling, but candidates not as well 
known as the Democrats’ former vice- 
presidential nominee are unlikely to 
accede. 

Head-On Races. Despite the plethora 
of primaries to choose from in ‘72, a 
handful of contests remain most im- 
portant. New Hampshire is particularly 
crucial to Muskie, who must win con- 
vincingly in his own backyard. Each can- 
didate will need to carry one of the 
Midwestern states; Wisconsin is likely 
to be the major target. The Oregon pri- 
mary is a key litmus. But most im- 
portant is California; the winner there 
will carry the biggest delegate slate into 
the convention. 

Muskie knows that, as a front run- 
ner, he must shoulder the burden of 
proof. Says one aide: “There's not a pri- 
mary he ought not go into. We're going 
to set up as if we're going into all of 
them, and then in January we'll decide 
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the priorities and make up our minds 
which ones we'll concentrate on.” 

Those priorities will be largely de- 
termined by the inroads made by other 
candidates. Senator Birch Bayh is count- 
ing on a good showing in Florida, where 
he has been laying groundwork for 
months, and in California. Coupled with 
a native-son sweep in Indiana, wins in 
Florida and California might get him a 
chance at the nomination. George Mc- 
Govern, the only announced Democrat, 
must cut deeply into Muskie’s New 
Hampshire vote if he is to stay alive as 
a candidate; after that, he hopes for a 
win in Wisconsin to go along with a 
home-state victory in South Dakota. 

Licking Chops. Other would-be can- 
didates look to other contests. Senator 
Henry Jackson could do well in South- 
ern primaries. Wilbur Mills could carry 
his home state, Arkansas, by a decisive 
margin. Senators Harold Hughes and 
Fred Harris wait with dwindling pa- 
tience in the wings. Humphrey has not 
yet decided whether to enter the pri- 
maries; he bypassed that route in 1968 
and still won the nomination. Says Hum- 
phrey: “I'm not salivating, but I'm oc- 
casionally licking my chops.” Senator 
Edward Kennedy appears unlikely to 
enter the primaries; his backers hope 
for a deadlocked convention that will 
turn to him. 

McCloskey, the lone Republican op- 
posing President Nixon, is not faced 
with the puzzling choices of his Dem- 
ocratic counterparts. He will run in 
every primary for which he can raise 
support. Tiny (pop. 3,882) Randolph, 
Vermont, holds a presidential primary 
at a town meeting in early March. A Mc- 
Closkey man observes: “You can shake 
every hand in Randolph in an hour 
and a half.” McCloskey plans a cam- 
paign trip to Randolph later this month. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Battle Over Bankruptcy 


After being defeated in an earlier try 
for the governorship of Pennsylvania, 
Democrat Milton Shapp found a win- 
ning issue last fall, He charged the Re- 
publicans with being big spenders who 
had brought the state to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Elected in a landslide that 
gave the Democrats control of both 
houses of the legislature for the first 
time in 32 years, Shapp set out to put 
the state in financial order—only to 
find himself in a worse fix than the Re- 
publicans. By last week, Pennsylvania 
had edged even closer to bankruptcy. 
Shapp’s administration was spending 
$2,000,000 more each day than the 
state could afford. 

It was scarcely all the Governor's 
fault. As soon as he was inaugurated, 
he pressured the legislature to enact a 
personal income tax to help pay Penn- 
sylvania’s mounting bills. Three prede- 
cessors in the job had tried and failed 
to get an income tax, but taking ad- 
vantage of his Democratic majorities in 
both houses of the legislature, Shapp 
managed to push one through after lit- 
tle more than a month in office. It bare- 
ly passed (only one Republican voted 
for it), but Shapp felt gratified that he 
had cleared his major hurdle. 

Stopgap Measures. He had not reck- 
oned with the State Supreme Court, 
six of whose seven judges are Repub- 
licans with a well-deserved reputation 
for judicial conservatism. In a 5-2 de- 
cision last month, the court ruled the in- 
come tax invalid. Because the tax was 
graduated, the majority held, it violated 
a provision in the state constitution re- 
quiring that “all taxes shall be uniform 
on the same class of subjects.” 

Courts in other states have declared 
that such a uniformity provision does 
not prohibit a graduated tax, and 33 
states have graduated income taxes. But 
the Pennsylvania court took the nar- 
rowest interpretation. Granting that the 
state had financial problems, the court 
said, this “awareness cannot in any way 
enlarge or affect our limited constitu- 
tional role in this adjudication.” 

Since the decision was handed down, 
the Shapp administration has been 
scrambling desperately to stave off bank- 
ruptcy. It has resorted to various stop- 
gap appropriation measures and to short- 
term borrowing. In the meantime, it 
has helplessly accumulated a debt of 
more than $200 million. Shapp is not 
sure whether the government will have 
to refund the taxes it has collected to 
date or whether it can use them as cred- 
it toward some alternative tax that will 
be acceptable to the state court. Says 
the Governor's financial aide, Ed Si- 
mon: “We're right back where we start- 
ed when we took office.” 

One of Ten. This prospect is not un- 
pleasing to the state’s Republicans, who 
are still smarting from Shapp’s cam- 
paign oratory. They are also determined 
to trim his proposed $3.3 billion bud- 
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get for fiscal year 1972. If he wants an al- 
ternative tax, they insist, he will have 
to slash his spending by some $200 mil- 
lion. They now have the upper hand be- 
cause Shapp cannot rely on the Dem- 
ocrats to line up solidly once again 
behind his tax program. Many resent 
the fact that Shapp, a Democratic in- 
surgent, has cracked down on patronage 
throughout the state. 

Shapp could have spared himself this 
trouble if he had not insisted on a grad- 
uated income tax. A flat-rate income tax, 
which exists in seven other states, would 
clearly have been approved by the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court. But Shapp 
feels that such a tax causes the burden to 
fall unfairly on the less affluent and he 
wanted to correct this with a schedule of 
“vanishing credits” that would exempt 
many low-income people from paying 
the tax. He is still determined to enact 
a graduated tax, but this will require a 
constitutional amendment. Meanwhile, 
Pennsylvania remains one of ten states 
without a personal income tax. Only last 
week, a graduated income tax became 
law in Connecticut—an unpopular but 
seemingly inevitable levy in an era of 
soaring costs of government. 


RACES 


One Man’s Peace Corps 

The year was 1964 when Edward 
(“Ned”) Coll, an idealistic 24, left his 
promising job as a junior executive with 
a Hartford, Conn., insurance firm to 
found a social-action agency. Profession- 
als and family were not amused. “It will 
take $80,000 to get started, and don't 
count on volunteers,” gruffed the local 
antipoverty chief. When he started going 
around to newspapers to sell his cause, 
his father, a retired postal clerk, would 
call ahead and warn the editor that Ned 
was not to be taken seriously. 
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Getting to know one another. 
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Armed with $1,100 in savings and a 
vision of ending racial enmity by bring- 
ing white and black together, Coll 
pressed on. He rented a storefront of- 
fice with a telephone. He gave his out- 
fit a name with a resonantly contem- 
porary ring: “The Revitalization Corps, 
America’s Citizen Peace Corps.’ He 
dreamed up Zingy program monikers 
like “Operation Amigo,” and zealously 
advertised for volunteers. His guiding 
conviction was simple: “Most of the peo- 
ple in this country, black and white, 
want an integrated society.” 

Today, seven years later, the Revi- 
talization Corps remains alive and well, 
headquartered in  Hartford’s grimy 
northside ghetto, and has spread to eight 
other cities. On last year's slender $50,- 
000 annual budget, almost all raised 
through contributions, its programs are 
building people-to-people “bridges” on 
the premise that racial problems can be 
solved only if individuals get to know 
one another in relaxed ways. 

Ghetto and Guard. In the past two 
weeks, for example, Coll talked Hartford 
car dealers into sponsoring an outing for 
several hundred ghetto kids in Rocky 
Neck State Park, and threw an interra- 
cial picnic that drew 2,000 suburban and 
ghetto residents. He arranged for a Na- 
tional Guard medical team on its two- 
week active-duty tour to visit his office 
and give physical examinations to 50 
ghetto children bound for 4-H camp. 
Says Coll: “It was about time the ghetto 
saw the Guard in a nonriot situation.” 

Another important aspect, he believes, 
is for black and white to explore each 
other’s turf. Since its inception, the 
corps’ most ambitious programs have 
been aimed at this goal. This summer, 
200 to 300 Hartford ghetto children will 
spend two weeks in suburban homes, 
while many whites will repay the visits 
during corps-organized house-painting 
projects and ghetto-neighborhood get-to- 
gethers. Coll also has completed arrange- 
ments to take over the National Guard 
camp at Windsor Locks, Conn., for sev- 
eral weeks to create a “Corps City” for 
100 black and white children. Says he: 
“We'll challenge the hell out of them.” 


LABOR 


Congratulations 

On the surface, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters seemed to 
have acquired a new respectability. It 
had shed its convicted longtime president 
Jimmy Hoffa and elected a colorless and 
apparently untroublesome union veter- 
an, Frank E. Fitzsimmons, to replace 
him. And there was Nixon Administra- 
tion Labor Secretary James Hodgson on 
hand at the Teamsters’ convention in Mi- 
ami Beach to congratulate the new lead- 
er. Nixon sent a warm letter of “appre- 
ciation for the contributions” the union 
had made “to our way of life.” 

But the union also had just raised its 
dues, and had given Fitzsimmons com- 
plete authority to dispense fat Teamster 
funds for political campaigns (in ad- 








HODGSON & FITZSIMMONS AT TEAMSTER 
With warm appreciation and personal 


dition to giving him a $25,000 raise to 
$125,000 a year—biggest salary of any 
U.S. union official). Moreover, Fitzsim- 
mons was a loyal Hoffa lieutenant who 
had been serving as the acting Team- 
ster chief at Hoffa's direction. And sud- 
denly the U.S. Board of Parole sched- 
uled an unusually early rehearing on 
whether Hoffa should be released from 
prison. If he is and the Teamsters sup- 
port Nixon for re-election, many would 
wonder whether a deal had been made. 

While in Miami Beach the union re- 
elected two vice presidents with un- 
savory backgrounds. One had pleaded 
guilty to taking illegal payments from 
employers; the other is awaiting a fed- 
eral trial on a counterfeiting charge. 


CRIME 
Weeding the Garden State 


For years municipal corruption in 
New Jersey has been almost a folkloric 
way of life. During his heyday in the 
30s, Jersey City Political Boss Frank 
(“Lam the law”) Hague blithely told a re- 
porter he did not understand the fuss 
over kickbacks to city officials because 
“IT think 3%—the rate for city em- 
ployees and contractors—is a bargain 
for getting good service.” The difference 
today is that service has declined while 
kickbacks have more than doubled with 
inflation, and Jerseyites will not tol- 
erate that kind of arithmetic. 

Last week, in an ever-tightening net 
that has already trapped former New- 
ark Mayor Hugh Addonizio and a raft 
of officials of the state's largest city, fed- 
eral prosecutors caught yet another 
batch of public officials on the take. 
This time the site was Jersey City, the 
state’s second-largest community. It 
took a jury just three hours of delibera- 
tion to convict eight Hudson County 
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CONVENTION IN MIAMI BEACH 
greetings from the White House. 


politicians, including Jersey City Mayor 
Thomas Whelan,* on charges of con- 
spiracy and extortion. 

Men's Room. Held in the dusky, red- 
draped federal courtroom on the third 
floor of Newark’s Old Federal Post Of- 
fice Building. the seven-week-long trial 
was a recital of secret meetings in private 


The others were Jersey City Council Presi 
dent Thomas Flaherty, Port of New York Au 
thority Commissioner William Sternkopf, Hud- 
son County Treasurer Joseph Stapleton, Hud- 
son County Freeholder and Democratic County 
Chairman Walter Wolfe, Jersey City Purchasing 
Agent Bernard Murphy, Hudson County Po- 
lice Chief Fred Kropke and Jersey City Busi- 
ness Administrator Philip Kunz. 





MAYOR WHELAN AFTER CONVICTION 
The regulations in Jersey City were special. 
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planes, passing money in restaurant 
men’s rooms, bargaining kickback per- 
centages with competing contractors. It 
was also an illuminating example of Jer- 
sey City’s peculiar political mores. As 
one of the convicted officials said of the 
city’s way of doing business: “We are a 
very political place, and we have our spe- 
cial regulations.” 

Regulation No. 1, it developed, was 
to arrange a kickback percentage—of- 
ten as high as 10% —with Purchasing 
Agent Murphy, who was at one end of 
the siphon that poured millions of dol- 
lars into the coffers of Hudson County 
Political Boss John V. Kenny and his un- 
derlings. “The Littlke Guy,” as Kenny, 
79, is known, temporarily escaped pros- 
ecution because of serious illness. That 
left Whelan, 48, embarrassingly alone 
in the Starring role. 

Strike Force. Whelan was specifically 
accused of trying to extort $150,000 
from a Jersey City gambler and even- 
tually receiving cash payments of $15,- 
000. The source of the allegation was a 
former Kenny protégé who had turned 
state’s evidence. Even more damaging 
was the Government's disclosure that 
Whelan and Council President Flaherty 
held a numbered joint bank account in 
Miami Beach that until June 1970 con- 
tained $1,200,000. 

That U.S. Attorney Herbert Stern 
and his aides were able to bring the con- 
victions at all, as well as the earlier 


ones in Newark, attests to the effec- 
tiveness of the multiple-agency strike- 
force concept. Until the first investi- 


gators were sent into New Jersey five 
years ago by the Justice Department's 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Sec- 
tion, no one had been able to crack Ken- 
ny’s hegemony, or Hague’s before him; 
both had run Jersey City, and in turn 
the state, virtually by fiat. Now or- 
ganized crime, on the municipal level 
at least, is clearly on the run. 


Colombo (Contd.) 


Mafia Leader Joseph Colombo Sr., 
shot during an Italian-American Unity 
Day rally in Manhattan (TIME, July 12), 
clung to life through a third week. Mean- 
while, the investigation into the attempt- 
ed murder continues. No one apparently 
saw, or is willing to admit he saw, the 
gunman who killed the would-be as- 
sassin, Jerome Johnson, with three shots, 
even as police swarmed around him. S 
nificantly, however, many did see what 
Colombo’s bodyguards were doing in 
the seconds immediately prior to and 
after their boss was shot. 

Three of Colombo’s men—one iden- 
tified only as wearing a purple shirt, a 
second seen wearing a white shirt and 
a third recognized to be Anthony (“The 
Gawk”") Augello—accompanied him to 
the rally. The man in the purple shirt 
has so far occasioned the most sus- 
picion, because he happened to stray 
from Colombo’'s side at the precise mo- 
ment that the Mafia chieftain was shot, 
raising the possibility that his part in 








JOHNSON POSING IN COSTUME 
Dressing oddly as a man apart. 


the plot may have been to leave Co- 
lombo vulnerable to Johnson's attack 

Within seconds of Colombo’s shoot- 
ing, all three guards were very much in 
evidence, menacing bystanders with pis- 
tols or, in the case of Augello, dashing 
from one side of the grandstand to the 
other, punching strangers who got in 
his way. It is unlikely that any of the 
three killed Johnson. 

Additional wisps of information on 
Johnson’s activities in the months prior 
to the shooting have come from a Man- 
hattan photographer who befriended the 
young black in March, and knew him 
well enough to snap several photographs 
of him. What emerges is the image of 
a flamboyant man who affected odd 
dress to set himself apart. According to 
his friend, however, Johnson could not 
handle a camera, an assessment that con- 
flicts with Johnson’s boasts that he was 
an accomplished film maker. 

There is increasing doubt that Johnson 
was in the service of Brooklyn Mobster 
Joe Gallo, as was initially theorized. 
There is no evidence to link Johnson 
with the black gangsters recruited by 
Gallo. Moreover, there is a growing ru- 
mor that the contract for the Colombo 
“hit” was let by Carlo Gambino, the most 
powerful of the New York Mafiosi; and 
that Carmine (“Snakes”) Persico, a Co- 
lombo caporegime, played a key role in 
carrying out the attempt. 

According to this thesis, the Colombo 
rackets will fall to Persico as his re- 
ward, Then, the scenario goes, Persico, 
who has never been much of a leader, 
will botch up, leaving the road clear 
for Gambino to take uncontested con- 
trol of the Colombo interests. 
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A RICAN SCENE 


Fast Freight: Across the U.S. 


The nation's railroads are notorious 
for perennial labor disputes, failing pas- 
senger service and, in the case of the 
giant Penn Central, spectacular bank- 
ruptcy. Yet the railroads have become in- 
creasingly good at moneymaking freight 
service, using new specialized equipment 
and electronic gadgetry that would baf- 
fle Casey Jones. For a closeup view of 
modern railroading, Associate Editor 
Keith Johnson rode cab and caboose 
on the world’s fastest freight train, the 
Santa Fe's premium-rate Super C, from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. His log: 


8:20 A.M., CHICAGO. “Highball, Charlie 
Gerty, all aboard,” comes the word over 
the cab loudspeaker. Engineer Gerty 
eases the throttle open, and his three 
huge diesel units, totaling more than 
10,000 h.p., growl into action. They 
are pulling nine cars, mostly mail load- 
ed in truck trailers carried piggyback 
on 85-ft. flatcars. From the cab the 
track seems too frail and narrow to sup- 
port 1,500 tons of locomotive and load, 
After the train leaves the Corwith yards, 
the speedometer needle creeps up slow- 
ly through the flat, industrial territory 
along the Des Plaines River. Finally 
we are thundering along at 79 m.p.h., 
the top speed allowed this train. There 
is a loud beeping sound over Gerty’s 
head: an Alertor, with sensors wired to 
the cab controls, has detected that he 
has not moved for some 20 seconds. 
This safety device will automatically 
stop the train if the engineer does 
not respond. 
10:30 A.M., CHILLICOTHE, Itt. The first of 
17 crew changes between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Gerty climbs down the 
side of the red, yellow and silver lead die- 
sel unit; Engineer Bill Burk climbs up. 
Off again, then a stop for 20 minutes 
in Galesburg. A load of lumber on the 
local freight ahead of us has shifted dan- 
gerously, so that car must be set out 
on a siding. Though a fast train like 
the Super C means less working time 
for the crews, Burk says he prefers han- 
dling a longer, heavier train: “It’s the dif- 
ference between a Sunday outing in 
the family sedan and driving a racing 
car. Here you've got a lot of power 
and you've got to keep the speed up.” 
The Super C sweeps along the Mis- 
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sissippi River at full speed, then slows 
to cross into lowa over a combined high- 
way-railroad bridge. At La Plata, Mo., 
after crossing to the eastward track to 
pass a slower freight also heading west, 
the engineer again opens the throttle 
fully. With so much power hauling a rel- 
atively light train, the Super C seems 
to reach top speed almost as fast as an 
automobile. The mileposts flash by, one 
every 45 seconds. 

5 P.M., KANSAS CiTy, MO. Long-haired 
young Brakeman George Ketner, sport- 
ing bell-bottomed jeans stenciled with 
* and ° symbols, says he likes work- 
ing the Super C: “All you have to 
do is get on at the beginning and get 
off at the end of the run.” The train 
pulls out past the Santa Fe’s year-old 
Argentine sorting yard, equipped with 
one IBM System 360 Model 30 and 
two Honeywell DDP-516 computers, 
which have speeded up car movements 
through the yard by about 50%. Two 
delegations of Japanese railroadmen 
have inspected the new yard, and one 
print of a Santa Fe film about Ar- 
gentine even has a_ soundtrack in 
Japanese. 

The Super C passes through blue- 
stem-grass country, where herds of beef 
cattle are fattened for slaughter. After 
a red sunset over the Kansas prairie, 
the engineer switches on the regular 
headlights and a rotating white Mars 
light, which cuts a circular cone through 
the dark. The shiny tops of the distant 
rails reflect the jewel-like green signals, 
a row of beckoning beacons in the 
night. Engineer O.K. Stewart remembers 
meeting a bobcat on the tracks one 
night. “Those old eyes were glowing as 
big as baseballs when we came around 
the curve,” he says. 

6:30 A.M., BELEN, N. MEX. The caboose is 
no Pullman car, but it is comfortable 
enough with folded-down seats to sleep 
on, a lavatory, a small refrigerator, a 
water cooler and an oil stove, which 
serves to heat the car and warm the 
breakfast coffee cake. The desert dawn 
is bright and clear; the sun back-lights 
the Manzano Mountains to the east. 
The train climbs continually to the Con- 
tinental Divide crossing at Gonzales. 
“Back in the days of hand-fired steam lo- 
comotives, we were real glad to get 






on Super C 


here,” says Ray Derksen, acting train- 
master at Gallup. Derksen points out a 
hot-box detector at trackside, an infra- 
red gadget that spots defective wheel 
bearings; one installation can cost as 
much as $50,000, but a single derail- 
ment caused by a hot box can be much 
more expensive. 

10:55 AM, WINSLOW, ARIZ. A tear in 
the metal roof of the lead trailer has 
worsened, so in the 25 minutes we 
stop here, a maintenance crew makes 
a quick patch. From Winslow the line 
climbs again to its highest point at Rior- 
dan, the 7,313-ft. Arizona Divide. On 
a fast train like the Super C the 
crews get a full day's pay for as little 
as 24 hours on the railroad. The men 
lay over in Seligman; if they are not as- 
signed a return run within 16 hours, 
their pay starts again automatically. 
The pay is good: the average on the Al- 
buquerque division is more than $12,000 
a year, with senior engineers making 
$18,000 easily. Trainmaster E.L. Kidd 
notes that practically all of the men 
who run the Santa Fe come from rail- 
roading families. 

3 P.M., NEEDLES, CALIF. From the Colorado 
River crossing, it is uphill across the Mo- 
jave Desert, hazy with heat, wind-blown 
sand swirling beneath high purple moun- 
tains. We make a triple meet, going 
into a siding at 15 m.p.h. to pass a load- 
ed 84-car coal train that is so heavy it 
must stick to the main line; at the 
same time an eastward freight sweeps 
by on the descending grade. After Vic- 
torville it is a climb of 1,106 ft. in 19 
miles to the summit of Cajon Pass, ce- 
rily shrouded in fog. We crawl along, 
watching for signals looming out of the 
murk, then creep down the steep slope, 
air brakes hissing, to San Bernardino. 
Suddenly all is neon lights, freeways, 
gas stations and palm trees. 

9:40 P.M., LOS ANGELES. We pull into the 
terminal at Hobart in southeastern Los 
Angeles, end of the 2,202-mile journey 
from Chicago. It has taken only 39 
hours and 20 minutes, 40 minutes fast- 
er than scheduled—a trip faster than 
that of the Super Chief, the Santa Fe’s 
crack passenger train. Twelve minutes 
after we stop, the first trailer has al- 
ready been unloaded by a giant yellow 
straddle crane and driven away. 
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The Sears Dynaglass Tire. 


We put this long-mileage tire on 
a high-performance test track 
to prove how tough it was. 


We knew our Dynaglass 
Tires would give you 
great mileage. But we 
wanted to find out how 

4 tough they were. 

So we took them to 
the people who could tell 
us. The Bob Bondurant 
School of High- 
Performance Driving 
in Ontario, California. 

They teach profes- 
sionals how to handle 

; a car in an emergency. 

4 Ambulance drivers. 
Policemen. Anybody 
who drives for a living. 

This course is 


tough on tires. 








m?, 


But that’s what Sears 
Silent Guard Dynaglass 


Tires were built for. 
Braced with two 

fiber glass belts and 
four tough body plies, 
to stand up to just 
about any driving 
situation. 

Wrenching turns. 
Sudden defensive 
maneuvers. Scorching 
stops. Wet skids. 
High-speed police 
pursuit. You name it. 


of 
, 








And yet, after all that, 
the Bondurant School 
still got great high- 
performance mileage 
out of Sears 
Dynaglass Tires. 

But maybe that’s 
not so surprising. 
Because these are the 
same kind of 


tires that we’ve driven 
over 40,000 highway 
miles. Like any tire, the 
mileage you get depends 
on how you drive. 

It all adds up to more 
strength and mileage 
for the money than 
you’re probably used 
to. And when you buy 
Sears Dynaglass Tires, 
you can use Sears 
Easy-Payment Plan. 

If the Sears Dynaglass 
is tough enough to 
survive the Bondurant 
course, it’s tough 
enough for you. 

Dynaglass Tires. 

Only at Sears, 
Roebuck 
and Co. 






Tire and Auto Centers 


Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 
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Morocco: Bloody Birthday 


HOUGH he was once one of the 

more notorious playboys of the Arab 
world, Morocco’s King Hassan II quick- 
ly proved himself a sober ruler when 
he acceded to the throne more than 
ten years ago. But the slim, dark-eyed 
monarch still enjoys a good bash, and 
he decided to celebrate in style when 
he turned 42 last week. Accordingly, 
he invited 500 guests, including Cab- 
inet Ministers, generals and the dip- 
lomatic corps, to join him at Skhirat, 
one of his ten palaces, which is sit- 
uated at a side spa ten miles out- 
side Rabat. 

What Hassan did not know was 
that rebellious junior officers in his 
50,000-man army were planning to 
crash the party and topple his pro-West- 
ern regime. His guests were hardly seat- 
ed for lunch beside Skhirat’s swimming 
pool when some 30 truckloads of mu- 
tineers rolled up to the palace and 
began raking it with machine guns, gre- 
nades and mortars. 

Hassan was pulled to safety by aides. 
But the guests, many of whom thought 
that the shooting was part of the king's 
birthday fireworks, became ducks in a 
palatial gallery when loyal troops start- 
ed firing back. Belgian Ambassador Mar- 
cel Dupret fell dead with a bullet in 
his chest. General Mohammed Nmichi, 
commander of Morocco’s air force, was 
killed, as were three army generals and 
two Cabinet Ministers. At least 100 peo- 
ple were wounded including Saudi Ara- 
bian Ambassador Fakhri el Adhr and 
the King’s brother, Prince Moulay Ab- 
dullah. Hundreds who had expected a 
pleasant summer outing were terrified 
and scattered for cover. 

A Right Royal Damn. Rebels ap- 
peared throughout Morocco. Even while 
hundreds of army cadets attacked at 
Skhirat, other anti-Hassan forces seized 
radio stations in Rabat, the capital, and 
Casablanca, announced that the King 
had been overthrown, and proclaimed 
a “revolutionary republic.” Shouting slo- 
gans like “Socialism has arrived—down 
with the monarchy!” rebel broadcasters 
brought thousands of dissident Moroc- 
cans into the streets. Many gleefully 
tore down birthday posters bearing Has- 
san’s portrait. But their demonstration 
proved short-lived as baton-wielding po- 
lice beat them back. 

Pro-Hassan forces, under Interior 
Minister General Mohammed Oufkir, 
quickly rallied. A gaunt, laconic Berber 
from the Atlas Mountains, Oufkir has 
been unswervingly loyal to Hassan. Four 
years ago, after the Moroccan leftist 
Mehdi Ben Barka disappeared in France, 
the De Gaulle government tried and con- 
victed Oufkir in absentia for murder 
and sentenced him to life imprisonment. 
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Last week Hassan gave his Interior Min- 
ister wide authority to put down the dis- 
turbances. Oufkir used that power as 
ruthlessly as he did six years ago, when 
troops were called out to put down stu- 
dent demonstrations in Casablanca, the 
first serious anti-Hassan riot. 

Hours after his bloody birthday 
party, Hassan was on the radio as- 
suring his 15.5 million people that he 
was unharmed. During the broadcast 
he noted that his Arab ally, the far 
left revolutionary regime of Libya, 
had immediately supported the rebels 
and threatened to intervene (this would 
have been quite a feat, since it is sep- 
arated from Morocco by 650 miles of 
Algeria). “Personally,” said the King, 
“IT will tell you about Libya in the 
most vulgar manner possible. I don’t 
give a right royal damn.” Meanwhile, 
Algeria’s Houari Boumedienne, a dev- 
otee of Arab socialism who resents mon- 
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KING HASSAN II 
A man alone. 


TERENCE SPENCER—LIFE 





OQUFKIR IN PRAYER ROBES 
Using power ruthlessly. 


archs, issued no statements, but called 
his Cabinet into session to discuss the 
Moroccan events. 

Absolute Power. Hassan could con- 
gratulate himself on surviving an at- 
tempted coup. But he could scarcely 
overlook the fact that apart from tiny 
Tunisia, he was a man alone in a North 
African littoral where the dominant 
mood is Nasser-style Arab socialism. 
Hassan introduced Morocco’s first Par- 
liament in 1963, but dissolved it 18 
months later when it proved fractious 
and unproductive. Last year he set up 
a modified parliamentary system, but 
to all intents and purposes, he is still ab- 
solute ruler over the westernmost of 
the Arab lands. As a descendant of Mo- 
hammed, he has spiritual as well as tem- 
poral authority and frequently doffs his 
smart Western clothes for traditional 
Moroccan white robes. 

Opposition parties have been trying 
to get him to doff some of his power 
as well. Angry over agriculture setbacks, 
unchecked population growth, the lack 
of jobs for graduating students, and the 
presence in Morocco of three sensitive 
Western bases, they have launched dem- 
onstrations and, according to the King, 
actual plots against the crown. Last 
month 192 people were put on trial in 
Marrakech for threatening the regime. 
There have been other less spectacular 
attempts on Hassan’s life, and there are 
persistent reports that Moroccans are 
training in Algeria and Syria to over- 
throw the King. 

At week's end Hassan and his fol- 
lowers seemed to be in control—though 
it Was not yet certain whether Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew would go through 
with his visit scheduled for next week. 
With its strategic position at the west- 
ern gate of the Mediterranean, its sta- 
tus as a monarchy in the midst of 
revolutionary regimes and its domestic 
problems, Morocco seems too tempting 
a target to stay quiet for long. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Death at the Gate of Hope 


In the Israeli town of Petah-Tikva 
last week, the quiet of a summer's night 
was suddenly shattered by the half-for- 
gotten sound of incoming Katyusha 
rockets. One shell hit a hospital, killing 
an elderly woman patient. Two more 
damaged an elementary school closed 
for vacation. A fourth killed a five-year- 
old girl sitting on a porch. Next morn- 
ing a spotter plane located the Russian- 
made rocket launcher 44 miles away 
near the Arab village of Deir Ballut. 

For Israelis, who have been spared 
such incidents since last November, both 
the target and the timing were signif- 
icant. Petah-Tikva (Gate of Hope), set- 
tled by Russian immigrants in 1878, 
was the first Jewish agricultural set- 
tlement in modern Palestine. The rock- 






















































































SCHEEL AT JERUSALEM'S WAILING WALL 
Down but not out. 


eting, along with guerrilla forays else- 
where—a bazooka barrage on the Leb- 
anese border, a skirmish on the Golan 
Heights, a grenade explosion in Ash- 
kelon—coincided with a meeting in 
Cairo of the 155-member guerrilla high 
command, the Palestine National Coun- 
cil. It also occurred during the four- 
day visit of West German Foreign Min- 
ister Walter Scheel, who conferred with 
Israeli officials and visited the Yad 
Va'shem memorial to the 6,000,000 vic- 
tims of the Holocaust, and the Wailing 
Wall, where he donned a yarmulke and 
chatted with rabbis. 

Until last week the guerrillas had 
been largely silent since they were bad- 
ly mauled last September by the Jor- 
danian army. King Hussein seems de- 
termined to prove that he has the once- 
ungovernable commandos completely 
under control; last week his government 
hanged a guerrilla for committing sab- 
otage at a phosphate plant outside 
Amman. Plagued by disunity and close 
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to despair, the fedayeen might have 
launched last week's attacks, as Beirut’s 
Daily Star observed, to prove that they 
“may be down but they are not out.” 

Effective Attrition. The resurgence 
of guerrilla activity showed, as Premier 
Golda Meir quickly pointed out, that Is- 
racl needs secure borders to ensure peace 
in the Middle East. At the same time, 
Egypt is becoming less and less op- 
timistic about the chances of peace with 
Israel and the reopening of the Suez 
Canal. Al Ahram Editor Mohammed 
Hassanein Heikal, who usually mirrors 
official thinking, said last week that the 
time had come for another round of “ef- 
fective attrition” against Israel combined 
with pressure on the U.S. 

Despite such pessimistic signs, Wash- 
ington is hopeful of persuading Israel 
and Egypt to take the first steps to- 
ward peace. The State Department last 





HOSPITAL ROOM AFTER ROCKET ATTACK 


week dispatched Donald C. Bergus, who 
was returning to his post as provisional 
U.S. representative in Cairo after con- 
sultations in Washington, and Michael 
Sterner, its Egyptian expert. Cairo, in 
keeping with the mood, sent no one to 
meet them at the airport. 


The Superfluous Boycott 


In Jerusalem this week, a veteran Is- 
raeli diplomat named Tuvia Arazi will 
go on pension and the Political-Eco- 
nomic Planning Division that he di- 
rected will be shut down. “We're su- 
perfluous,” says Arazi, 58, a onetime 
underground fighter and Ambassador 
to Cyprus. But he says it with a smile. 
The Political-Economic Planning Divi- 
sion is actually Israel’s anti-boycott of- 
fice, set up eleven years ago to thwart 
the efforts of 18 Arab countries to 
choke Israel economically. “The boycott 
does us infinitesimal harm now,” says 
Arazi. “It is so inefficient and inet- 





fective that we simply don’t need this di- 
vision any more.” 

Not that the division was ever for- 
midable, at least in terms of size. The 
Arab League’s Boycott-Israel Office, 
headquartered in Damascus, has 18 
branches and a staff of 200. Israel's coun- 
terforce, operating on $15,000 a year, 
had a staff of seven at the height of its ac- 
tivity. At the end it consisted only of 
Arazi and a deputy, though it also re- 
ceived assistance from Jewish agencies 
round the world. 

On the Sly. The boycott was most ef- 
fective during Israel's early days as a 
state, largely because oil had to be 
shipped from remote Venezuela at an 
extra annual cost of $15 million. Now 
the oil comes from close at hand—some 
small amounts from the Sinai, some 
from Iran, and some, according to an- 
gry Arab nationalists, even from Saudi 
Arabia, on the sly. Today the boycott 
costs Israel up to $10 million a year, 
paid out in commissions to middlemen 
representing firms that will not deal di- 
rectly with Israel. But that figure is hard- 
ly significant compared with Israel's an- 
nual outlay of $1.7 billion for imports. 

In many respects, the boycott and 
other forms of Arab hostility have 
strengthened rather than weakened Is- 
rael’s economy. Because Egyptian cot- 
ton was unavailable, Israel began to 
grow its own. Because Israel had to 
trade far from its natural markets, it de- 
veloped a large merchant marine (more 
than 1,500,000 tons today vy. 22,000 in 
1948). Because many foreign airlines re- 
fused to land at Israeli fields in 1948, 
El Al was formed. In a period of trou- 
ble for all airlines, El Al is doing rel- 
atively well (see BUSINESS). 

At any one time, the Arab blacklist 
runs to some 600 corporations or in- 
dividuals in 64 nations. Ford Motor 
Co. is on it for setting up an assembly 
plant in Israel despite the fact that 
there is another Ford subsidiary in 
Egypt, and Moviemaker Otto Preminger 
is on it for having made Exodus. But Hil- 
ton and Sheraton manage hotels in Tel 
Aviv as well as Cairo, and such airlines 
as Air France, Lufthansa, SAS and 
TWA service both sides. Bonwit Teller, 
the U.S. department store, is on some 
boycott lists, presumably for handling Is- 
racli fashions. 

Economic Power. When companies 
submit to Arab pressure, Israel often re- 
acts sharply. France’s Renault canceled 
a contract with Israel for a more lu- 
crative car-assembly arrangement with 
Egypt; after the Egyptian deal collapsed, 
Renault tried to get back into Israel 
and was rebuffed. Often Israel uses what 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban describes 
as “the economic power of 10 million 
Jews in the free world.” The Israelis, 
for instance, leaked word last January 
that a London-based subsidiary of Mo- 
bil Oil had ordered ship chandlers not 
to supply its tankers with Israeli goods 
because Libya threatened to blacklist 
ships found with such supplies aboard. 
Though Mobil headquarters in New 
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York later withdrew the directive, 1,457 
Mobil credit cards were canceled by cus- 
tomers. Of that number, 611 were re- 
newed after Mobil conferred with U.S. 
Jewish leaders and advertised in Jewish 
newspapers that “there is no Mobil boy- 
cott. There never was.” 

Japan, which relies on Arab oil for 
40% of its requirements, scrupulously 
respects the boycott. Two years ago, 
the Nissan Motor Co., which was 
then selling about 2,000 vehicles a 
year in Arab countries, told an Israeli 
dealer that he could not import any 
of its cars. “Please understand our awk- 
ward situation with your cordial heart,” 
Nissan wrote the dealer. The Japanese 
still refuse landing rights in Tokyo to 
El Al. In retaliation, 7,000 U.S. trav- 
elers canceled reservations on Japan 
Air Lines to the 1970 Osaka world’s 
fair. 

Currently, the biggest headache for 
the Arab League’s boycott director, 
Egyptian Lawyer Mohammed Mah- 
moud Mahgoub, is a form of trade con- 
ducted close to home. Since the Six- 
Day War of 1967, Israel has followed 
an “open bridges” policy that allows 
the Arabs living on the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank of Jordan to continue trade 
and traffic with the East Bank, and 
thus with the Arab world. The trade, 
in citrus fruits, vegetables and man- 
ufactured goods, has now reached $20 
million annually, and competitors like 
Lebanon are demanding that the Arabs 
close the bridges. The Arab League 
will take up the matter in September. 

Jordan’s King Hussein and the Pal- 
estinian guerrillas, in rare agreement, 
argue that to seal the bridges would be 
to cede the West Bank to Israel irre- 
vocably. Al Fatah calls the boycott of- 
fice “a sinecure for parasites and inef- 
ficient officials.” (It is common knowl- 
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edge among European companies that 
a bribe of $2,000 to $5,000 is often 
enough to get a name removed from 
the list.) The guerrillas also criticize 
the boycott machinery as “superfluous.” 
Curiously, that is precisely the word 
used by Israel's Anti-Boycott Director 
Arazi to describe his own assignment. 


DIPLOMACY 


Summer of Decision 


Summer doldrums? Not in the arena 
of international diplomacy. At no time 
since the close of World War II have 
sO many important and sometimes in- 
terrelated negotiations between East and 
West been under way. In addition to 
the Paris talks on the Viet Nam War 
(see THE NATION), there were important 
developments in three crucial areas last 
week: 
satt. As Soviet Chief Negotiator Vla- 
dimir Semyonov arrived in Helsinki 
for the opening of the fifth round of 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
he exuded confidence. He declared that 
the Soviet delegation carried “clear-cut 
instructions to achieve concrete results,” 
and predicted that the U.S. and Russia 
would soon reach a preliminary agree- 
ment on limiting anti-ballistic missiles. 
A ban on the defensive ABMs would 
make it easier to work out a balanced re- 
duction in offensive strategic missiles. 
Meanwhile, Pravda seemed to be pre- 
paring its readers for a nuclear ac- 
commodation with the U.S. “Action is 
met by counteraction,” the party news- 
paper said. “This process, if it is not 
stopped with the help of reasonable 
agreements on curbing the arms race, 
is endless.” 

BERLIN. In West Berlin the ambassadors 
of the Big Four (Britain, France, the So- 
viet Union and the U.S.) made new pro- 
gress toward an agreement on the sta- 
tus of West Berlin, which is isolated 
110 miles inside Communist East Ger- 
many. Sixteen months after the talks 
began, the Russians have recently been 
cooperative enough that some Western 
diplomats are talking boldly of a “three- 
three-three” timetable: three more 
months for the ambassadors to draw 
up the basic framework of the set- 
tlement, emphasizing free access be- 
tween West Berlin and West Germany; 
three months for the West and East Ger- 
mans to work out details on transit pro- 
cedures and the like; and a final three 
months for the West Germans to ratify 
the treaties of Moscow and Warsaw, 
whose approval by the Bundestag hing- 
es On a successful outcome of the Ber- 
lin talks. 

FORCE REDUCTIONS. On a mission to Mos- 
cow, Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro 
formally advised the Soviet government 
that NATO wants to begin talks with 
the Warsaw Pact about force reductions 
in Europe. Perhaps as an indication of 
Soviet interest, Moro was received both 
by Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
and Premier Aleksei Kosygin. But then 
it was only logical for them to hear 








NEGOTIATOR SMITH (LEFT) & SEMYONOV 
“Pravda” was preparing its readers. 


out the NATO emissary, since it was So- 
viet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev who 
last May invited the Atlantic Alliance 
to taste the wine of Russian intentions 
about troop cuts. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Dzu Story 


It has been a trying summer for Gen- 
eral Ngo Dzu, commander of one of 
South Viet Nam’s four military regions. 
Last month 27 Vietnamese majors and 
colonels sent a letter to top government 
officials in Saigon charging Dzu (pro- 
nounced zoo) with a long list of cor- 
rupt practices (Time, June 28). The 
general branded the letter the work of 
his enemies, and one of his most trust- 
ed U.S. advisers declared that “upon ex- 
amination, all the charges have fizzled.” 

Last week, however, Dzu was once 
again the target of corruption charges, 
this time from a U.S. Congressman. 
In Washington, Representative Robert 
Steele, 32, a Republican from Con- 
necticut (and former CIA employee), 
charged that Dzu was one of the chief 
narcotics dealers in Southeast Asia. 

Hard Intelligence. Steele, who made 
headlines two months ago when he 
charged that the drug-addiction rate 
among G.Ls in Viet Nam was between 
10% and 15%, refused to reveal the 
sources of the new accusations. “My in- 
formation comes from _ intelligence 
sources in Saigon,” he said. “My con- 
cern is due to the fact that this is hard in- 
telligence, which has been developed 
for months, and nothing has been done.” 
He added: “There has been a crack- 
down by the South Vietnamese, es- 
pecially against the customs officials. 
But who do you think is moving this 
stuff? Porters? We've made some prog- 
ress. Now we're at the point where 
we must move against the kingpins.” 

The first denial came from John Paul 
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THE 8-TRACK STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE PLAYER OF YOUR CHOICE 


YOURS AS A GIFT JUST 
FOR JOINING NOW 


Stereo Tape Club of America 


cabinets. 


COMPLETE HOME SYSTEM 
With built-in amplifier and 2 deluxe 
stereo speaker units 
walnut 
FREE 


in_ handsome 
THE PLAYER IS 
We will bill you only spectal 
member's price of $29.95 for speak- 
} check HOME SYSTEM in cou- 


*with one year membership and minimum tape purchase, 
six now and one a month for a year; 


speakers extra 





stem. [ 
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1971 MODELS 


HOME PLUG-IN SYSTEM 
Pre-amplified model. Plugs into your 
present stereo record system. Beau 
tiful walnut grain finish. THE PLAY- 
ER IS FREE. No speakers needed, 
plays through your own stereo sys- 
check HOME PLUG-IN in 


$79.95 
reg. 
price 
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DELUXE AUTO SYSTEM 
Complete with easy installation kit 
and 2 deluxe flush mount speakers 
(no drilling holes) 
FREE. We will bill you only special 
member's price of $11 98 for speak- 
check AUTO SYSTEM in cou 
















THE PLAYER IS 


SELECT ANY 6 STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGES TO START MEMBERSHIP 


Only Stereo Tape Club gives full selection of all labels, artists, new releases. 


) 1319-—WHEN YOU'RE 


C 


SMILING, Nat King 
Cole (Pickwick) 5.98 
1321—FRANK SINATRA’S 
GREATEST HITS, 
Frank Sinatra 
(Reprise) 
1344—RAINDROPS 
KEEP FALLIN’ ON 
MY HEAD, B.) 
Thomas (Scepter) 
1347—THE RAY 
CHARLES STORY 
VOLUME I!, Ray 
Charles (Atlantic) 


) 1348--THE GOLDE! 


SOUNDS - POP, Various 
Artists (Capitol) 6.98 


| 1349-—GREATEST HITS, 


Bobby Goldsboro 

(U. Artists) 6.98 
1353—TOM, Tom Jones 
(Parrot) 6.98 


) 1355—NOW I'M A 


WOMAN, Nancy Wilson 
(Capitol) 6. 
1359—GREATEST HITS, 
Barbra Streisand 
(Columbia) 


6 
1 1361—VERY DIONNE, 


Dionne Warwick 


Coosten) 6.98 


CAMPBELL "$ GREATEST 
HITS, Glen Campbell 
(Capito!) 6.98 
1364—LOVE'S LINES, 
ANGLES AND RHYMES, 

Sth Dimension (Bell) 6.98 
1365—THAT'S THE WAY 

IT 1S, Elvis Prestey 


(RTA) « 
1366-—FOR THE GOOD 
TIMES, Dean Martin 
(Reprise) 
1367—SWEETHEART, 
Engledert Humperdinck 
(Parrot) 
1368—EVERYTHING is” 
GOOD ABOUT YOU, The 
Lettermen (Capito!) 6.98 
1369-—CLOSE TO YOU, 

The Carpenters 

(A&M) 6.98 
1370—CHAPTER TWO, 
Roberta Flack 

(Atlantic) 

2318—GREATEST Hits 
Herb Alpert And The 
Tijuana Brass (A & M) 6.98 


2319—MAGIC PIANOS 
OF FERRANTE & 


TEICHER (Sunset) 6.98 


] 2324—COME SATURDAY 


MORNING, Jackie 


Gleason (Capitol) 6.98 
2326—ORANGE 

COLORED SKY, Bert 
Kaemptert (Decca) 6.98 


8307—COWBOYS AND 
COLORED PEOPLE, Flip 
Witson (Atlantic) 6.98 


) 8316—BEST OF BILL 


COSBY, Bill Cosby 

(Warner Bros.) 6.98 
8321—LIVE AT SING 

SING, Moms Mabley 
(Mercury) 6.98 





) 3301—LADY SOUL, 


Aretha Franklin 
(Atlantic) 6.98 


| 3312—THE BEST OF 


WILSON PICKETT, 
Wilson Pickett 
(Atlantic) 
3314—HISTORY OF 
OTIS REDDING, Otis 
Redding (Atco) 6.98 
3330—THE BEATLES 

1 & 2 (Twin Pack) 

(Apple) 13.98 


} 3357—DEJA-VU, Crosby, 


Stills, Nash & Young 
(Atlantic) 6.98 
3366—LIVE, CREAM, 
Cream (Atlantic) 6.98 


} 3369—LET IT BE, The 


Beatles (Apple) 6.98 
3371—WOODSTOCK, 
Various Artists (Twin 
Pack) (Cotillion) 
3372—LIVE AT 
MONTEREY, Jimi 
Hendrix/Otis Redding 
(Reprise) 
3373—SPIRIT IM THE 
DARK, Aretha Franklin 
(Atlantic) 6. 
3374—ABRAXAS, 
Santana (Columbia) 


17.98 


6.98 


| 3376—LIVE AT 


LONDON’S TALK OF THE 
TOWN, Temptations 
(Gordy) 6.98 
3377—LED ZEPPELIN 

N11, Led Zeppetin 


(Atlantic) 6.98 
3379—STEPHEN STILLS, 
Stephen Stills 

(Atlantic) 6.98 


3381—FAREWELL—LIVE 
VOL, |—Disna Ross & 


The Supremes 

(Motown) 6.98 
3382—PENDULUM, 
Creedence Clearwater 
Revival (Fantasy) 6.98 


3383—THE SUPER HITS 
VOL. 5, Various Artists 
(Atlantic) 6. 
3384—SUPER BAD, 

james Brown (King) 6.98 
3385—METAMORPHOSIS, 
tron Butterfly (Atco) 6.98 
3386—2 YEARS ON, 

Bee Gees (Atco) 6.98 
8323—THE BEST OF 
PETER, PAUL & MARY, 
Peter, Paul & Mary 

(Warner Bros.) 6.98 
8326-—TAP ROOT 
MANUSCRIPT, Nei! 


Diamond (Uni) 6.98 





C) 4301—TIME | GET TO 
PHOENIX, Glen 
Campbell (Capitol) 

(-) 4322—THE GOLDEN 
SOUNDS, COUNTRY, 





Various Artists, Haggard 
James, South, Owens a 
Others (Capitol) 
4325—HELLO Dania. 
Conway Twitty (Decca) 6.98 


( 4326—FIGHTING SIDE 


OF ME, Merle Haggard 
(Capitol) 


() 4327—FROM ME TO 


you, 
(RCA) 


Charley Pride 


() 4328—JOHNNY CASH 


SHOW, Johnny Cash 


(Columbia) 6.98 


a 


C) 5307—THE BEST OF 


WES MONTGOMERY, 

Wes Montgomery 

(Verve) 6.98 
5312—MEMPHIS 
UNDERGROUND, Herbie 
Mann (Atlantic) 6.98 
5319—LIVE AT THE 
WHISKEY A-GO-GO, 
Herbie Mann 


(Attantic) 6.98 


5320—SWISs 

MOVEMENT, Les McCann, 
Eddie Harris (Atlantic) 6,98 
5323—THE BEST OF 
RAMSEY LEWIS, Ramsey 
Lewis (Cadet) 6.98 
5325—MONGO "70, 

Mongo Santamaria 
(Atlantic) 6.98 


) 5326—FREE SPEECH, 


Eddie Harris (Atlantic) 6.98 


(€ 5327—MELLOW 


DREAMIN’, Young - 
Holt Unlimited 


(Cotillion) 6.98 


6301—DR. ZHIVAGO, 
Original Sound Track 
(MGM) 


7 
C2 6310—HAIR, Original ; 


Cast (RCA) 


() 6312—ROMEO & 


JULIETTE, Original 
Sound Track (Capitol) 6.98 


} 6321—LOVE STORY, 


Original Sound Track 


(Paramount) 7.98 

6322—HOMER, Original 

Sound Track 

(Cotillion) 6.98 
] 6323—PARTRIDGE 


FAMILY ALBUM, Shirley 
Jones, David Cassidy 
(Bell) 
7303—GERSHWIN 
RHAPSODY IN BLUE, 
London Festival 


Orchestra (London) 6.98 
7319—THE GOLDEN 
SOUNDS CLASSICS, 
Various Artists 

(Capito!) 6.98 
7320—TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812 OVERTURE, Zubin 
Mehta (London) 6.98 
7322—BEST OF 
BEETHOVEN 

(Westminster - Gold 6.98 


7323—BOLERO - RAVEL 
(Westminster. Gold) 6.98 
7324—TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SWAN LAKE SUITE 


(Westminster - Gold) 6.98 
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Stereo Tape Club of America 
1480 W. 178t 
Gardens, Ca. 9 
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Cive of America 


WHY WE GIVE YOU THE FINEST 
8-TRACK STEREO PLAYER FREE 





We are America's largest all-label, all-artist stereo tape 
cartridge club. We want to introduce you to the newest, 
most advanced, most convenient way to enjoy music in 
your home, car or office—with trouble-free compact 
stereo tape cartridges that play continuously, switch 
tracks automatically and last practically forever. We are 
so convinced that you will enjoy this spectacular new 
stereo sound in a cartridge, that we are willing to give 
you the player free, as a membership gift, just so you'll 
buy your tapes from us—all the newest, factory-fresh 
releases direct from all the major recording companies 
-never at more than regular price, and you can save up 


t 


10 50% 


charge account and magazine 
The STEREOMATIC tape player we give you free, as a 
membership gift, is superb. It must be good to keep you 
as a customer. It is made especially for Club members 
by one of the finest manufacturers in the world, to meet 
strict Club specifications that assure you brilliant high 
fidelity stereo performance for many years of trouble- 
free service. We know you must be delighted, That's why 
we are willing to send it to you at no risk or obligation 


on your part. If you like it. KEEP IT. It's 


get free bonus tapes every month, enjoy a Club 


s yours FREE just 


for buying stereo tape cartridges you would want to own 


anyway 


If not 


return it and your membership is can- 


celled. You pay nothing and owe nothing. To take advan- 
tage of this fabulous new membership offer, complete 
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he coupon and mail now 


Stereo Tape Club of America 

1480 W. 178th ST., GARDENA, CALIF. 90248 

Please accept my membership and send FREE Stereo- 
matic §-track tape cartridge player checked below 
[] HOME SYSTEM (speakers $29.95) 

oj HOME PLUG-IN (no speakers) 

{} AUTO SYSTEM (speakers $11.98) 

Also send 6 cartridges | am buying now to start 
membership. (Select 6 and print numbers below.) 


mia | me, 


a 








Bill me for these plus shipping and handling. | may 
pay in 3 monthly installments if | wish, If not 100% 


satisfied, | may return player and cartridges in 10 
days and membership is cancelled. | owe nothing 








(Fill in all info. If military, use military address) 
Name Age 
Address 

City. State__ _Zip 


Home Phone Area Code 


Credit References 








Credit Card? (If any, check one): [) BankAmericard 
[] Master Charge [] Amer. Express [] Diners Club 
Acct. # ___IF YOU WISH TO CHARGE 
ABOVE ORDER TO CREDIT CARD, CHECK HERE...) 
Military Only: Rank E-_ Serial #_ 

Date of Discharge ss sLength of Service_ 

MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS: (check one) 

0 Popular () Rock & Folk [() Show & Classical 


In addition to the 6 cartridges | am buying now to 
start membership, | agree to buy one a month for a 
year at reg. Club price plus postage and handling 
(Albums you'll want anyway, thousands to choose) 





SIGNATURE (REQUIRED) ~ATTIT 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST MAIL 
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A broker needs a b er who can move money and securities with 
interest-saving speed and accuracy. That's why so many brokers do business 
with Jim iglass and Wes Whiteman and their associates at The First 
National Bank of Chi 

Jim and Wes a nkers who are in all of the nation's 
financial c e) to with brokers. to keep 


2nding expertise 
ry or group of 
nin 1905 
too. We have 
international bran ; e of foreign 
markets can help 1 pinpoint overseas 5 
Talk to the bankers at First when u need financing 
They'll arrange loans that help solve sredi ements— 
anywhere in the world 


NKFURT 


The First National Bank of Chicago 





Vann, an American pacification worker 
who was recently appointed Dzu’s se- 
nior U.S, adviser. “If there has been 
any wrongdoing of this nature,” said 
Vann, “I am not aware of it.” Other 
sources close to Dzu claimed that Steele 
had based his charges on the letter 
signed by Dzu's 27 dissident officers. 

When Dzu flew to Saigon, President 
Nguyen Van Thieu flatly refused to see 
his embattled general. After 24 hours 
of waiting, Dzu flew back to his Mil- 
itary Region II headquarters, protesting 
that Steele had damaged “not only my 
honor as a general but also the honor 
of the Vietnamese army and the Viet- 
namese people.” 

Highly Sensitive. The Saigon gov- 
ernment said that it was investigating 
charges of corruption on Dzu's part. 
Many case-hardened U.S. officials 
doubted, however, that Dzu has played 
as large a part in the narcotics racket 
as Steele claims. They noted, moreover, 
that his popularity as a military com- 
mander has slipped markedly since he 
took over Military Region II last August 
—which could make him expendable 
at a time when corruption in the Thieu 
government is a hot political issue. 

For its part, the Nixon Administration 
made no direct reply to Steele’s charg- 
es. But the Administration has been gen- 
uinely shocked by the extent of the 
narcotics problem among G.Ls and it 
is acutely aware of the risks for its pol- 
icy that the problem carries. Last week's 
visit to Viet Nam by Dr. Jerome Jaffe, 





GENERAL NGO DZU 
Kingpins, not porters. 


the President's adviser on narcotics and 
dangerous drugs, is the most recent in- 
dication of the President's concern. The 
charges against Dzu could make it all 
the more difficult for the Administration 
to convince the nation that it is more im- 
portant to support the current Vict- 
namese government than to speed the 
U.S. withdrawal. 


NEW GUINEA 
Waiting for That Cargo 


It was a weird scene even for the 
Stone Age world of New Guinea. De- 
liberately, several brown-skinned Mela- 
nesian tribesmen made their way down 
from the top of fog-shrouded Mount 
Turu. Strapped to the bamboo poles 
on their shoulders were two concrete sur- 
vey markers that had been planted on 
the summit years ago by a U.S. Army 
team. Behind the bearers trudged 4,000 
other natives from New Guinea's jun- 
gled East Sepik district, reciting the 
Roman Catholic rosary and clutching 
handfuls of precious mud that they had 
scooped from the mountaintop, 

The procession ended at Yangoru, a 
village four miles from the mountain. 
The leader. a sometime policeman and 
Catholic mission employee named Yel- 
iwan Matthias, 42, told the bearers to 
drop the stolen markers outside the 
local government post, part of Aus- 
tralia’s administrative network in North- 
east New Guinea. Then Yeliwan raised 
his eyes and wailed: “It all depends on 
God.” 

No Birds. Not even He could be ex- 
pected to work the marvels that were 
supposed to follow last week's ceremony. 
Yeliwan and his followers believed that 
the white man’s survey markers were 
corking up all the treasure within Mount 
Turu. Once the markers were removed, 
Yeliwan prophesied: 
> Crops would grow profusely, and “we 


Border Recessional: The Return of Con Thien 


HE Leathernecks who set up the McNamara line—the 

string of forward posts just below Viet Nam’s Demili- 
tarized Zone—used to describe their shell-pocked bases as 
“machines for killing Marines.” The wry echo of Le Cor- 
busier’s famous line was morbidly appropriate. To counter 
enemy infiltration into South Viet Nam, the outposts had 
to be close to the DMZ—and therefore within easy range of 
Communist artillery in North Viet Nam and of mortars 
and rockets illegally positioned inside the six-mile-wide zone. 

Last week, in a further Vietnamization of the war, the 
last of the bases that made up the McNamara line were 
turned over to the South Vietnamese army (ARVN). Six of 
the seven bases along the 40-mile stretch below the DMZ, 
from the South China Sea to the blue-tinged Annamite moun- 
tains of western Quang Tri province, are now manned by 
ARVN Ist Infantry troops and Marines. In a month or two, 
G.Ls will be pulled out of the seventh position, an outpost 
near the coast called Alpha 1, and the U.S. Sth Mech- 
anized Division will leave its headquarters in Quang Tri 
city. A few Americans will stay on at the DMZ fire bases to 
tend complex optical and radar equipment. But the South 
Vietnamese will be substantially defending their own north- 
ern border for the first time since heavy North Vietnamese in- 
filtration across the DMZ began in 1966. 

am 


One of the two outposts turned over to Saigon last week 
was Charlie 2, a barren hilltop four miles south of the 
DMZ. Last May, when it was still the home of 500 G.Ls, a sin- 
gle Communist rocket slammed into one overcrowded bun- 
ker at Charlie 2, killing 30 and wounding 32 inside. 

Alpha 4, the other base turned over to ARVN last week, 
is only three miles from the southern edge of the DMZ. Bet- 
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ter known as Con Thien—the name that was still lettered 
on its tactical operations center when the 300-man G.I. gar- 
rison pulled out last week—it is a small triangle of dusty hill- 
ocks that long ago earned a pivotal niche in the history of 
the war. In 1967, the North Vietnamese put such relentless 
pressure on Con Thien and inflicted so many casualties that 
the American public’s confidence in its government's man- 
agement of the war was badly shaken. In July of that year, 
two Marine companies ran into an ambush outside Con 
Thien, suffering 83 dead and 170 wounded. In September, 
the Communists began a long artillery and ground siege 
that in one murderous three-week period killed 196 and 
wounded 1,917 on and around the base. 
° 

Four years later, South Viet Nam's northern borders are 
still about as leakproof as Saigon customs. Since mid- 
March, when the Laotian incursion ended in muffled ig- 
nominy, 30,000 North Vietnamese troops have slipped into 
South Viet Nam’s Military Region I, raising NVA troop 
strength in the five northern provinces to 52,000 troops 
(plus 24,000 Viet Cong guerrillas), Despite the presence of 
180,000 South Vietnamese troops and the ready availability 
of U.S. airpower, the Communists seem capable of in- 
flicting embarrassing losses in Quang Tri and Thua Thien, 
the two provinces just south of the DMZ. 

Saigon is thus uneasy about reports that Washington is anx- 
ious to accelerate the U.S. withdrawal. During his stop in Sai- 
gon last week, Henry Kissinger assured President Nguyen 
Van Thieu that the U.S. is not about to “pull the plug.” 
But he also warned Thieu that the U.S. withdrawal rate, 
now 14,300 a month, will probably jump to 20,000 after 
South Viet Nam’s presidential elections in October. 
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shall go hunting and there will be plen- 
ty of game in the bush.” 

> The bird of paradise, which has all 
but disappeared from East Sepik in re- 
cent years, would return and flourish. 

> A fleet of 500 jet transports would dis- 
gorge thousands of sympathetic Amer- 
icans bearing crates of knives, steel axes, 
rifles, mirrors and other wonders. 

By weck’s end, neither the birds nor 
the jets had appeared. But even if they 
never show, the people of New Guin- 
ea’s primitive north coast are not likely 
to abandon the so-called “cargo cult” 
—a conviction that if only the dark- 
skinned people can hit on the magic 
formula, they can, without working, ac- 
quire all the wealth and _ possessions 
that seem concentrated in the white 
world. Officials are forever trying to ex- 
plain how the world uses labor, capital 
and raw materials to acquire its “car- 


A group on nearby New Hanover Is- 
land once raised $2,000 to buy Lyndon 
Johnson: they reasoned that if L.B.J. 
were to come, American cargo would 
surely follow. Cultists at the New Guin- 
ean port of Madang were deeply dis- 
appointed when the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited early this year but did not walk 
on the water or bring a big iron key to 
unlock a storehouse of goodies. 

Great Event. In the Yangoru area, 
Jesus Christ is thought to be the secret. 
It was the Crucifixion, the tribesmen sus- 
pect, that got the white world its cargo. 

At first, Cult Leader Yeliwan seemed 
bent on doing for his people what Christ 
had done for the whites. He stole off 
to Mount Turu last month to begin a soli- 
tary fast. Word went out on the jungle 
grapevine that he would be beheaded 
on the peak; when his blood flowed 
over the white man’s markers, the sto- 
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CULT LEADER WITH TRIBESMEN BEFORE MOUNT TURU PROCESSION 
Calling on Lyndon, the Duke of Edinburgh and Jesus Christ. 


go.” but that is all so much hocus- 
pocus to the tribesmen. As Sydney Uni- 
versity Anthropologist Peter Lawrence 
notes, “They can’t conceive of a fac- 
tory where goods are manufactured. 
They believe that everything has a de- 
ity who has to be contacted through rit- 
ual,” and who only then will deliver 
the cargo. 

The cult goes back to the mid-19th 
century, when Russian explorers and 
Christian missionaries arrived in New 
Guinea with a dazzling array of pos- 
sessions. It really took hold during World 
War II, when all manner of amazing 
cargo came from the skies, dangling 
under American parachutes or carried 
to earth by huge silver birds. 

Since then, cult leaders have tried 
again and again to duplicate the white 
man’s magic. They hacked airstrips in 
the rain forest, but no planes came. 
They built structures that look like white 
men’s banks, but no money materialized. 
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ry went, the cargo sealed inside the 
mountain would at last be unlocked. 
Then, two days after “the great event 
of the seventh day of the seventh 
month,” Yeliwan would rise from the 
dead. 

Tribesmen began abandoning their 
jungle plots and their jobs in sawmills 
and rubber plantations to converge on 
Yangoru. There, in a few days of brisk 
recruiting, Yeliwan’s deputy collected a 
tidy $20,000 in cult initiation fees—$10 
for each man, $2 for each of his wives. 

Why was the sacrifice called off? 
Warnings by Australian officials might 
have helped, What about the $20,000? 
As Yeliwan’s deputy told it, the money 
would be used to construct a memorial, 
2,200 miles away in the Australian cap- 
ital of Canberra, to the ancestors of 
the Sepik people. Both the Queen and 
Pope Paul would attend the unveiling, 
he promised, and that would surely has- 
ten the arrival of the cargo. 


ASIA 


Where the Action Is 

Atop 5,820-ft. Mount Ulu Kali, the 
tropic air turns chill at night and lights 
from the distant capital of Kuala Lum- 
pur glitter like diamonds. But visitors 
to the new 200-room Genting Highlands 
Hotel could hardly care less about the 
breathtaking view. Since the resort 
opened in May, thousands of eager cus- 
tomers have driven up a misty, wind- 
ing mountain road for a headier kind 
of excitement—gambling in Malaysia’s 
first legalized casino. 

Respectability. At almost any hour of 
the day there is steady action at the 
blackjack, baccarat, roulette and craps 
tables, many of them run by female deal- 
ers or croupiers. The players are affluent 
businessmen from Kuala Lumpur and 
nearby Singapore, accompanied by 
wives or mistresses in silk pantsuits. Col- 
lectively, they wager an estimated $100,- 
000 every 24 hours. On a visit last month, 
the Sultan of Selangor put a royal stamp 
of respectability on the new venture by 
winning $133 at roulette. 

Like a growing number of countries 
in the Far East, the Malaysian gov- 
ernment decided to cash in on gam- 
bling as a means of raising much-need- 
ed revenue. Surprisingly, the venture 
provoked little criticism from Malaysia’s 
conservative Islamic population, and the 
government plans to issue more casino li- 
censes. But, as Finance Minister Tan 
Siew Sin puts it, such casinos will be 
confined “to areas that are relatively in- 
accessible so that the poorer sections 
of our community cannot patronize them 
even if they want to.” 

Gambling Junkets. Elsewhere in Asia, 
gambling is going legitimate so fast that 
Continental Consolidated Ltd., an Amer- 
ican-dominated Hong Kong company 
that manages casinos in South Korea 
and Malaysia, is preparing a new kind 
of junket, a tour of the area's biggest 
gaming places. The Diners’ Club in Sin- 
gapore has even agreed to take tourists 
up to Genting Highlands and let them 
gamble on their credit cards. 

The South Korean government, which 
licensed four legal casinos three years 
ago, now takes in about $2,000,000 an- 
nually from the operations. Macao, long 
the mecca of Asian gambling, has been 
upgraded from seedy dens where crou- 
piers wore undershirts to gilded halls 
in lavish hotels boasting Thai masseuses. 
The tiny Portuguese colony off the Chi- 
nese mainland today draws 1,300,000 
visitors a year, many of them sped 
there by gleaming hydrofoils or fer- 
ryboats featuring strip shows. 

If Continental Consolidated has its 
way, Laos and South Viet Nam may 
soon have similar operations. There is 
also a move afoot in the Philippines to le- 
galize a score of clip joints that have op- 
erated virtually undisturbed along Ma- 
nila Bay. Even tiny Nepal has opened 
a casino in the Soaltee Oberoi Hotel in 
Katmandu. 

In the Indonesian capital of Djakarta, 
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the municipal government last year took 
in $6,000,000, a third of its revenue, 
from three licensed casinos, numerous 
slot machines, horse racing, greyhound 
races, jai alai and a local lottery. The Ca- 
sino Pix, located on the 13th floor of 
the Sarinah Department Store, is hard- 
ly plush as casinos go. The clients are 
apt to shun tie and jacket for open 
sports shirts. There is no alcohol, no 
floor show, no music—but big winners 
are provided with a ride home to pro- 
tect their cash. “Elsewhere it is the ban- 
dits who benefit,” says Djakarta’s force- 
ful mayor, Major General Ali Sadikin. 
“Here it is the government.” 

In the five years since he legalized 
the underground casinos that had been 
operating under army protection, Sa- 
dikin has used gambling revenues to 
build and rehabilitate some 750 schools, 
fill in potholes on city streets and in- 
stall more traffic signals. Other Indo- 
nesian cities are now emulating Sa- 
dikin’s method of filling city coffers. 

Numbers Game. The new surge of le- 
galized gambling throughout Asia is not 
likely to diminish the passion of vil- 
lagers in Bali or Luzon for wagering 
piles of well-worn notes on bloody cock- 
fights. Nor is it likely to keep the av- 
erage Singapore housewife from losing 
about 50¢ a week on an illicit numbers 
game with forbidding 132-to-1 odds. 
But by recognizing that gambling goes 
on anyway, the countries now rushing 
to legalize the games have not only 
brought the operations out from under 
the table but have also stacked the 
cards in their favor. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
The Cross Maltese 


The jubilant crowds swarmed through 
the narrow streets of Valletta, the walled 
capital of Malta, in such numbers that 
the black Mercedes Benz was forced to 
a virtual halt. Inside the car, the driver 
lost his temper. “Save your applause 
for later!” he shouted, leaning out of 
the window. “There is work to do, and 
it will be done!” 

Hot-tempered Dom Mintoff, 54, made 
that promise just before taking the oath 
as Malta's second Prime Minister since 
it became an independent member of 
the British Commonwealth in 1964. In 
the three weeks since then, he has shown 
that he meant business. The day after 
he was sworn in by the British Gov- 
ernor General, Sir Maurice Dorman, 
he called on Sir Maurice and told him: 
“The people here would like to have a 
Maltese as Governor General.” “When 
would you like me to resign?” asked Dor- 
man. “Tomorrow morning,” said Min- 
toff, although he later relented and gave 
Sir Maurice four days to get packing. 

Tripling the Take. The mercurial Min- 
toff was just getting started. He sacked 
the British police chief. He pronounced 
invalid the ten-year agreement allowing 
Britain to keep military forces on the is- 
land. He asked Washington to suspend 
further Sixth Fleet visits “pending re- 
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PRIME MINISTER MINTOFF 
Shock treatment. 


vision of general agreements.” For good 
measure, Mintoff also declared NATO's 
Mediterranean commander, Italian Ad- 
miral Gino Birindelli, persona non grata. 
Birindelli, an outspoken right-winger 
who kept his NATO headquarters on 
Malta, had accused Mintoff of planning 
to let the Russians use the island as a 
naval base. 

Fearing just that, some Allied strat- 
egists quickly charged that Mintoff’s ma- 
neuvers sounded like the start of a new 
Cuba. To other observers, however, it 
looked as if his main goal were simply 
to extract more money from Britain. 
Under an agreement signed in 1964, 
Britain has been paying a modest 
£ 5,000,000 (now $12 million) annually 
for its right to station forces on the is- 
land. Moreover, other NATO nations 
used Malta’s harbor and facilities with- 
out paying the Maltese anything—even 
though Malta is not a NATO member 
and has no treaty or agreement with it. 





Mintoff is expected to ask the British 
to triple their subsidy. 

The son of a Royal Navy ship's stew- 
ard of Bulgarian ancestry, Mintoff grad- 
uated from Oxford with degrees in ar- 
chitecture and engineering. He cam- 
paigned for the June elections, in which 
his Labor Party won a narrow 28-to-27 
parliamentary majority, on a vaguely 
neutralist platform. But he cannot hope 
to retain that majority for five years un- 
less he can do something dramatic to 
win the voters’ confidence—like filling 
their pocketbooks. 

“Mintoff is using the shock treat- 
ment,” said a Western diplomat after a 
visit to Malta last week. “He believes 
his people have to be kicked out of 
their dreamy complacency and lethargy. 
He also believes the British must be 
shocked into yielding to his demands.” 

Soviet Bid. The British have proved 
unshockable. For one thing, the island is 
no longer so important strategically as it 
was during the 16th century heyday of 
the Maltese Knights, or during World 
War II. Today U.S. warships use Naples 
as their main headquarters in the area, 
and Russia has no great need for a new 
base. For another, despite last week's vis- 
it to Malta by the Soviet Ambassador to 
Britain, Mikhail Smirnovsky, Mintoff in- 
sists that whatever trade concessions he 
may give the Soviets, they will never get 
a military toehold on Malta. “We will of- 
fer our services to the one who pays the 
most,” he says, “except for three coun- 
tries which we fear: Italy, the U.S. and 
Russia.” 

In any case, Mintoff is not likely to go 
so far as to kick the British out, since 
3,000 Maltese employed at the base 
would immediately lose their jobs. That 
is a blow the poor and crowded (pop. 
320,000) country could hardly sustain. 
Last week, when Mintoff canceled the 
Sixth Fleet visit, there was sorrow 
among the island’s shopkeepers and the 
girls of “The Gut,” the red-light district. 
According to one estimate, Malta lost 
$360,000 by keeping the sailors away. 
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BRITAIN 
The Great Debate Begins 


We have an opportunity to make his- 
tory happen. It is in our hands now 
and no one else's, For 25 years we 
have been looking for something to get 
us going again. Now here it is. We 
have the chance for new greatness. We 
must take it. 


With that Churchillian challenge, 
Prime Minister Edward Heath in a tele- 
vision speech last week took his case 
for entry into the Common Market to 
the British people. His approach, which 
was expressed more fully in a White 
Paper that he personally presented to 
the House of Commons, was a startling 
departure from the postwar British 
norm. Ever since their “finest hour” in 
the 1940s, the British have shied away 
from stirring rhetoric and appointments 
with history as if they were too drained 
by earlier exertions to cope with mon- 
umental actions or decisions. 

By word and deed, Ted Heath now 
has forced upon his countrymen a tru- 
ly historic decision. They can join the six- 
nation European Economic Community, 
renouncing a legacy of insularity that 
began in 1558 when England lost Ca- 
lais to the French. Or, in the words of 
the White Paper, they can “stand aside 
from this great enterprise and seek to 
maintain our interests from the narrow 
—and narrowing—base we have known 
in recent years.” 

Publicity Campaign. Heath has or- 
ganized an elaborate publicity campaign 
to persuade dubious British voters (57% 
anti-Market by the latest polls, 25% 
pro, the rest undecided) that joining Eu- 
rope is Britain's best course. The Tory 
government will distribute 5,000,000 
copies of a shorter version of the White 
Paper, and there will be a whirlwind 
speaking tour by Conservative leaders. 





TED HEATH 
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Later this month, Parliament will “take 
note” of the issue in a four-day debate. 
Not until late October, however, will 
the final debate and vote be held. By 
then, both major parties and the pow- 
erful trade unions will have threshed 
out the question during their annual 
conventions. 

Neither the Tories nor the Laborites 
are anywhere near unity on joining the 
Six. Despite a hard core of right-wing 
Market foes within his Conservative Par- 
ty, Heath has firmly declared that he 
will insist on strict party discipline when 
the final ballot is taken in Commons. 

Serious Split. Labor Party Leader 
Harold Wilson faces & more serious 
split in the ranks. Roy Jenkins, Labor's 
No. 2 man, has pledged firm support 
for British membership in the Common 
Market. The strongest support for Brit- 
ish membership came from the irre- 
pressible Lord George-Brown, Foreign 
Minister during Wilson’s unsuccessful 
1967 attempt to join the Common Mar- 
ket. In a speech to M.P.s, George-Brown 
said that the Tory-negotiated entry terms 
“looked better than some of us dared 
hope a few months ago.” 

But a majority of the Labor Party is 
anti-Market—a_ sentiment shared by 
most trade unions. Wilson has said that 
his duty as leader is to keep the Labor 
Party united. In an abrasive televised re- 
ply to Heath last week, Wilson chal- 
lenged the EEC entry terms as “too cost- 
ly.” But when the Labor Party meets to 
discuss the EEC issue later this week, he 
will still remain astraddle the fence. He 
may also allow a free vote on the EEC 
issue in Commons. Wilson is mindful of 
the tragic case of onetime Labor Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald, who split 
the party in 1931 when he teamed up 
with the Tories in Britain’s economic cri- 
sis. That action sent the Laborites into 
political oblivion for 14 years and ended 
his own career in ignominy. 





LORD GEORGE-BROWN 
A renewed sense of history. 
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QUAKE VICTIMS NEAR SANTIAGO 


Chile: On the 


Circle of Fire 


IKE the Andean republics to the 
north, Chile lies along the “circle 
of fire,” a ring of volcanoes and seis- 
mic fault lines that encircle the Pacif- 
ic Basin. The west coast of South 
America, in particular, is a storm cen- 
ter of seismic shocks set off by the 
depth and turbulence of the Peru- 
Chile trench offshore. One such shock 
struck Peru in May 1970, killing an 
estimated 50,000 people. The Chil- 
eans too have paid a heavy price for 
their geography. Some 3,000 Chil- 
eans were killed in the 1906 earth- 
quake, 30,000 in 1939 and 5,000 in 
1960. The last serious quake occurred 
in 1965, taking about 300 lives. 

At 11:03 one evening last week, 
an earthquake struck central Chile 
once again. Damage in the capital 
of Santiago itself was not heavy. 
But next morning, when President 
Salvador Allende Gossens flew to 
the agricultural regions of Illapel 
and Salamanca, he was stunned 
“It was dreadful.” he said of the 
scene in Hierro Viejo (pop. 5,000), 
where virtually every building had 
been destroyed. The toll: at least 
90 persons killed, 250 injured and 
15,000 left homeless. 


—————— 
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SOPHIA LOREN 
Revenged. 

When Actress Sophia Loren arrived 
in Manhattan last October, she was 
robbed of $1,000,000 in jewelry. Last 
week, returning to make a film, she dis- 
covered that the October rascals had 
just been snared, but that no loot had 
been recovered. Determinedly sitting 
through a series of police lineups, So- 
phia successfully fingered the two cul- 
prits, then departed to shoot scenes in 
an appropriate location: thief-infested 
42nd Street. 

° 

It was Martha Mitchell on the phone 
again, this time speaking her mind to 
the Washington Star, “I resent, regret 
and abhor that the news media has 
(sic) taken upon itself to interfere with 
possible lines of communication with 
the Viet Cong,” announced Martha. Crit- 
icizing the continued publication of the 
Pentagon papers, she blasted “the in- 
discreet judgment that smells of polit- 
ical implications on the part of the 
press, which has reached such an ex- 
tent that it may result in complete sup- 
pression of the press—in which event 
it will have caused its own death.” 
Though it may have come as a surprise 
to many, the Attorney General's wife in- 
sisted that her remarks were meant to 
help the press: “I don’t want to see 
them destroy themselves.” 

For all the discussion about California 
Governor Ronald Reagan's chances for 
the presidency, an even greater fuss is 
brewing over the sincerity of his hair. 
Purred Attorney William Coblentz, a 
Democratic Party strategist and regent 
of the University of California: “After 
all, Reagan is 60, and if he doesn’t move 
soon, it'll be too late. You can dye your 
hair, but you can’t dye corpuscles. Rea- 
gan is a menopausal Cary Grant.” 
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PEOPLE 


When Tennessee Williams’ A Srreet- 
car Named Desire arrives in Russia. it 
will have a happy ending. Just how 
happy. no one seems to know, least of 
all Author Williams. The Russians, it 
seems, are rewriting the play more to 
their hearts’ desire. Williams doesn’t 
mind the rewrite, but he regrets some- 
thing else: no royalties. Russia has never 
signed an international copyright agree- 
ment. The resigned Tennessee says, “I 
understand they hold the royalties and 
give them to you when you go there. 
Then you live in high style.” 

After wriggling and pouting her way 
to fame as an oversexed nymphet in 
the 1962 film Lolita, Actress Sue Lyon 
went through a disastrous marriage. She 
is now making a comeback as George 
Hamilton's wife in a new motorcycle 
epic. She has remarried—this time to 








SUE LYON 
Remarried. 


a struggling Los Angeles photographer 
named Roland Harrison, 33. Harrison 
hopes to become a successful freelancer, 
and his 25-year-old wife hopes to rise 
above her reputation as screendom’s syn- 
onym for overheated pubescence. 

Since Composer Gian Carlo Menotti 
launched his Spoleto Festival 14 years 
ago, Spoletini have enjoyed raking in 
the profits. Menotti began to worry that 
they were missing the cultural meaning 
of it all, so he held a meeting and 
urged them to “make the whole city a 
festival.” The fiesta-fond Italians took 
him at his word, celebrating Menotti’s 
60th birthday with brass bands, torch- 
light processions and 2,000 signed tes- 
timonials of affection. Awakened by a 
rendition of his own Triple Concerto, 
the composer sniffled: “Before this I 
felt like an ornament. Now I feel like 
a household utensil, and it’s wonderful.” 





“Scurrilous, slanted, unfair and sen- 
sationalized . . . designed to undermine 
public confidence in me,” sizzled FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover after reading 
an article in the National Observer. 
What particularly irked Hoover was the 
retelling of an anecdote from former At- 
torney General Francis Biddle's 1962 
book /n Brief Authority. It seems an 
FBI agent had gone to tap the tele- 
phone of Left-Wing Longshoreman 
Harry Bridges and dropped an incrim- 
inating FBI letterhead during his visit. 
Biddle and Hoover rushed to the office 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
explain. Tickled, F.D.R. supposedly 
slapped Hoover on the back and said, 
“My God, Edgar, that’s the first time 
you've been caught with your pants 
down.” Retorted Hoover: “There never 
was a time when Mr. Biddle and I 
were together in the presence of the 
President.” 

Since he finished a 17-year prison 
term in 1969 for robbing a bank, 70- 
year-old Willie ("The Actor") Sutton 
has been writing his memoirs and hag- 
gling with publishers and film producers. 
“I'm supposed to have taken $2,000,000 
in my life,” he said. “Everyone asks 
me where it’s buried. Well, I haven't 
got a cent of it.” No problem: if the 
book and film people pick up his op- 
tion, crime may yet prove profitable. 

Actress Greta Garbo has rarely been 
photographed in the past 30 years. 
Though Film Director Luchino Visconti 
has been trying for months to coax her 
into looking into the cameras as the 
Queen of Naples in a new film, Garbo 
has not said yes. On the other hand, 
she has not said no. Actually, she has 
said nothing at all—only taken a plane 
to Nice and tried to dodge a waiting pho- 
tographer. Unsuccessfully, for a change. 
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GRETA GARBO 
Resnapped. 
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Introducing the Shrimp. A different kind 
of calculator. It prints. It’s electronic. And 
it fits in the palm of your hand. 


Operating on either its own rechargeable 
energy cell or normal office current, 

it adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, handles ‘di 
constants, performs equations and prints 

all decimals in their proper place. With j 
answers up to 12 digits. All for only $379.00. | 


Try one in your office for a day. Free. i 
Just fill in and send the coupon. Or i 
call *(800) 631-1971 free for the j 
Monroe Office nearest you. There is 

no charge or obligation. 
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[8 Monroe. The Calculator Company 


550 Central Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 07051 
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THE PRESS 


Bargaining for a Baby 

If any magazine can be considered 
the personal property of a single man, 
the Saturday Review is Norman Cous- 
ins’ baby. It reflects his own grab-bag cu- 
riosity: a mix of books, music, travel, 
science, education and communications. 
Cousins became the Review's editor 31 
years ago, and later its owner. Ten 
years ago he sold it to the McCall 
Corp. but kept total editorial control. Re- 
cently, however, Editor Cousins, 56, 
found himself caught in a game of con- 
glomerate Ping Pong, agonizing over 
where the Review (circ. 650,000) would 
wind up and whether he could con- 
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NORMAN COUSINS 
An agonizing game of Ping Pong. 


tinue to run it in good conscience. 

The Review's owner—Norton Simon 
Inc. (Hunt Foods, Canada Dry), which 
had taken over McCall’s—was negotiat- 
ing with Boise Cascade to sell both the 
profitable Review and the money-losing 
McCall trade-book operation to Boise’s 
publishing subsidiary, Communications/ 
Research/ Machines Inc. CRM puts out 
the successful Psychology Today and In- 
tellectual Digest. Cousins claimed he had 
a verbal repurchase agreement with Si- 
mon himself. But nothing was on paper, 
and both the company and Simon denied 
that there was any agreement. 

Display of Gizzard. Cousins’ deep 
love for the Review was evident in his an- 
guished rhetoric. The situation, he said, 
was “a test of whether a magazine is a 
property or a living thing. You're deal- 
ing with delicate membranes, with peo- 
ple. Can you sell a wife? How do you 
transfer affection?” Cousins even con- 
sidered abandoning the Review and 
starting a new magazine to compete 
with it. But, he reflected, “you can't 
turn against your own life-style, your 
own history. It is hard to imagine my- 
self in that kind of public confrontation.” 

In the end, everything turned out to 
his satisfaction. The conglomerate ne- 
gotiations broke down, and CRM Pres- 
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ident John Veronis and Board Chairman 
Nicolas Charney quit their positions. 
With financial help from Louis Marx 
Jr., son of the toy magnate, and Dan 
W. Lufkin, a Wall Street broker, they 
bought the Norton Simon package as in- 
dividuals for an estimated $5,000,000. 
That convinced Cousins he could get 
along with his new owners. “I rather 
like this display of gizzard,” he said hap- 
pily. “I can’t turn away from anyone 
who believes in the Saturday Review 
as much as that.” 

For Veronis and Charney it was a 
wrench to leave CRM, which they start- 
ed in 1967 and sold to Boise last year. 
But their separation may be only tempo- 
rary. “It's only a matter of time,” says a 
CRM executive, “before they'll be back 
making Boise an offer for CRM.” 


Again the Pentagon Papers 

After the New York Times finished 
printing the ninth and last installment of 
the Pentagon papers last week, and then 
quickly published them as a paperback, 
the man responsible for spreading the 
documents to newspapers around the 
U.S. answered some questions. In Wash- 
ington, Daniel Ellsberg observed that 
once the Justice Department tried to stop 
publication in the Times, it became “a 
matter of keeping a paper or so ahead” 
of the Government's court actions. Some 
newspapers were favored because Ells- 
berg thought they had reported Viet 
Nam to his taste in the past; others were 
chosen “rather arbitrarily.” He picked 
the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Detroit Free Press “because my father 
reads them.” From the inside of govern- 
ment, Ellsberg added, it seemed easy to 
control news; he wanted newspapers to 
be tougher to deal with. “I think they will 
be in the future,” he said. 

In fact, along with continuing dissec- 
tion of the Pentagon papers, new debate 
was mounting over whether the press 
could be faulted for not pinpointing key 
Administration actions much earlier. It 
could have, argued Barry Zorthian, pres- 
ident of Time-Lire Broadcast, who was 
the Government's information chief in 
Saigon from 1964 to 1967. “Most com- 
petent journalists in Viet Nam at the time 
had a knowledge of at least the main 
points of the Pentagon papers—and in 
many cases much more,” he wrote in the 
Times. “What the correspondents—and 
their editors—did with this information 
is quite another question.” The Washing- 
ton Post's Richard Harwood called the 
Pentagon papers “ancient history.” Still, 
they did provide what the correspon- 
dents in Saigon could not uncover at the 
time: a view of the mentality and motives 
behind decisions made in Washington. 

Follow-Up Failure. Freelance Jour- 
nalist Walter Pincus, writing in New 
York magazine, blamed the Washington 
press corps for not taking high officials 
to task on Indochina policy. Its “fail- 


ure to follow up,” he declared, assured 
the Administration “that there was to 
be no penalty for putting out misleading 
information.” Washington Pamphleteer 
I.F. Stone praised the press for re- 
vealing the Pentagon papers, but added: 
“We wish they had started earlier.” One 
defense applicable to both press and 
officialdom came from John Roche in 
the New Leader: “History is a very 
different thing when you are approach- 
ing it head-on rather than with 20-20 
hindsight.” 

Former Secretary of State Dean Ach- 
eson insisted that the press should not 
have printed the papers before checking 
with Government officials. There is a 
duty to do so, wrote Acheson on the 
Times Op-Ed page, and quoting Chief 
Justice Warren Burger, he noted that 
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DEAN ACHESON 
A call for self-restraint. 


“this duty rests on taxi drivers, Justices 
and the New York Times.” Citing the 
British system as a good example, Ach- 
eson advocated a “severe Official Secrets 
Act” and a “self-governing body for the 
press” to stimulate more “self-restraint.” 
He quoted Samuel Johnson's advice to 
Boswell not “to think foolishly.” 

Deathly Silence. The Times seldom 
lets its critics go unanswered, and the 
next day Times Columnist Tom Wick- 
er struck back. To Wicker, it seemed 
“strange to consider the duties of a Jus- 
tice, a taxi driver and a newspaper as 
one and the same.” He condemned Ach- 
eson for advocating a “formula that 
would give the Government immensely 
greater power to make and keep se- 
crets, while the press was policing itself 
against ‘publishing material ethically un- 
desirable.’ Samuel Johnson would know 
what to say to that: ‘The mass of every 
people must be barbarous while there 
is no printing.” ” 

Another Op-Ed contributor, Novelist 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr., called for a cease- 
fire. With characteristic hyperbole, he 
compared the U.S. presence in Indo- 
china to the defeated Spanish Armada 
and pleaded: “Everybody should shut 
up for a while. Let there be deathly si- 
lence as our armada sails home.” 
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Alpha Wave of the Future 


Alone in a semidarkened room, a 
young woman relaxed in an armchair be- 
fore a blank screen, three electrodes 
fixed to her scalp and one grounded to 
an earlobe. Suddenly a pale blue light 
flickered on the screen and then steadied; 
a voice said quietly: “That's alpha.” 

The voice was that of Neurophysi- 
ologist Barbara Brown of the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Sepulveda, 
Calif. She was demonstrating “biofeed- 
back training,” a new way of teaching 
human beings to control the kind of 
waves their brains emit—in this case, a 
rhythm called alpha, which usually ac- 
companies a mood of relaxed alertness. 

Letting Go. The brain's constant elec- 
trical activity produces wave patterns 
that can easily be measured with an elec- 
troencephalograph attached to the scalp. 
The patterns, recorded by the EEG as 
tracings on ribbons of paper, come in 
four main wave lengths: delta (.5 to 3 cy- 
cles per sec.), occurring in sleep; theta 
(4 to 7 per sec.), linked to creativity; 
beta (13 to 30 per sec.), identified with 
mental concentration; and the relaxed 
alpha (8 to 12 per sec.). It was only in 
1929 that German Psychiatrist Hans 
Berger discovered alpha waves and not 
until 1958 that experimenters began 
working with alpha training. A tone or 
light activated by the EEG tells a trainee 
when he is producing alpha. Asked to 
keep the feedback (the tone or light) 
steady, most people can comply simply 
by relaxing. 

If the system works as well as cur- 
rent research suggests, it may prove a 
boon for psychology, psychiatry, ed- 
ucation and even industry. Already it 
has spawned a pop-alpha cult of profit- 
seeking trainers and fervent devotees in 
search of instant Zen. 

The link between alpha and meditative 
states seems real enough. According to 
Psychologist Joe Kamiya of San Fran- 
cisco’s Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, an early pioneer in the field, 
Zen masters produce more alpha when 
they are meditating than when they are 
not, and they are quick to learn how to 
switch it on and off. Artists, musicians 
and athletes are also prolific alpha pro- 
ducers; so are many introspective and in- 
tuitive persons, and so was Albert Ein- 
stein. Alpha researchers report that sub- 
jects enjoy what Psychologist Lester 
Fehmi of the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook calls the “subtle 
and ineffable” alpha experience. Its plea- 
sure, theorizes Kamiya, may come from 
the fact that alpha “represents something 
like letting go of anxieties.” 

It is partly this tension-relieving as- 
pect of alpha that makes brain-wave con- 
trol potentially useful in psychiatry. For 
example, scientists hope they can help 
claustrophobics by training them to pro- 
duce alpha and thus relax in enclosed 
spaces. In Beaumont, Texas, the Angie 
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Nall School for problem children has ex- 
perimented with alpha training to relax 
stutterers and as a substitute for tran- 
quilizers in hyperactive youngsters. At 
the Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kans., Psychologist Elmer Green is 
training subjects not to raise but to 
lower their alpha while increasing the- 
ta. In a low-alpha, high-theta state, Green 
explains, deeply buried unconscious 
problems sometimes seem to float into 
awareness. 

Alpha may also prove useful in oth- 
er ingenious ways. Psychologist Thomas 
Mulholland, president of the Bio-Feed- 
back Research Society, thinks it may 
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RESEARCHER BROWN TRACING ALPHA 
The secret is to relax. 








be feasible to develop teaching machines 
controlled by attention. When concen- 
tration is high, alpha is low: notified by 
proliferating alpha that a child’s mind 
is wandering, the mechanical teacher 
could win his student back by showing 
a few attention-getting pictures. 

Keeping Secrets. Other researchers 
believe that in an alpha state a sleep-de- 
prived person may become effective 
again. Defense Department researchers 
are said to be toying with the idea that 
captured U.S. intelligence agents trained 
to turn on alpha could foul up enemy 
lie detectors and keep military secrets. 
In industry, major companies like Xe- 
rox and Martin Marietta are investi- 
gating biofeedback training to spur cre- 
ative thinking and reduce executive ten- 
sion; some are already experimenting 
with one of the dozen brands of por- 
table brain-wave trainers now available 
for $300 or less. 

To scientists like Mulholland, com- 
mercial alpha machines and the “alpha 
training institutes” now proliferating on 
the West Coast attract chiefly “the naive, 





the desperate and the superstitious.” Ma- 
chines operated by amateurs may record 
little more than amplifier noise or scalp 
twitches. There is still no proof that al- 
pha and special mental powers go togeth- 
er, though the possibility tantalizes even 
the scientists. The alpha machine is still a 
long way from becoming Walker Percy’s 
“Japsometer,” which allowed Dr. Thom- 
as More in Love in the Ruins to probe 
people’s minds. But research is too new 
for anyone to claim that alpha training is 
a shortcut to nirvana. Electronic yoga re- 
mains a faddist’s dream. 


Sex on the Phone 

As practically everyone knows by 
now, Everything You Always Wanted 
to Know About Sex—But Were Afraid 
to Ask is the title of a bestselling book. 
Now a brand-new Manhattan service 
will answer all those questions about 
sex you are afraid to ask—without de- 
manding the price of a book. By di- 
aling 212-867-9044, bashful callers can 
get the answer to any question about 
sex without revealing their names. Start- 
ed last month by Nurse-Psychologist 
Ann Welbourne, 28, the Community 
Sex Information and Education Service 
Inc. has ten paid staffers with training 
in sociology and psychology, plus a team 
of 25 trained volunteers manning tele- 
phones from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Initially, 
calls came at the rate of 70 or 80 a 
day, but the number has already dou- 
bled and is still increasing. 

Dispelling Myths. Most of the call- 
ers say they are married men. Many 
ask the same general question that 
Freud posed—and despaired of an- 
swering—several generations ago: 
“What turns a woman on?” Before of- 
fering suggestions, Community Sex 
volunteers gently try to elicit special 
circumstances and difficulties. The an- 
swer most men want is what to do 
about premature ejaculation, Other 
problems raised by both sexes concern 
anatomy, masturbation, birth control, 
venereal disease, menopause, and where 
to get an abortion. 

When callers seem to be in serious 
emotional trouble, they are referred to 
psychiatric clinics. But most people, ac- 
cording to Nurse Welbourne, have “re- 
ality-based problems” easily resolved by 
dispelling myths with facts. “Our basic 
philosophy,” she explains, “is to be non- 
judgmental; it’s usually a matter of just 
giving information.” 

In founding Community Sex, Mrs. 
Welbourne was inspired by a telephone 
service for students set up two years 
ago by Tulane University doctors and so- 
cial workers. Eventually she hopes to ex- 
pand the idea to “a walk-in situation 
where people could come for discussion 
groups or courses.” Meanwhile she is ad- 
vising people in 60 communities across 
the country who want to establish sim- 
ilar services, and looking around for 
“a very humanitarian millionaire” to 
finance her contribution-supported, non- 
profit efforts. 
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Last Trumpet for the First Trumpeter 


ABRIEL himself might have 

envied his heaven-splitting, 
jubilant sound. His glossy face 
and keyboard-size grin were a na- 
tional treasure—and a welcome 
sight in homes that would not 
dream of entertaining any other 
member of his race. He was a mu- 
sical genius, a remarkable tech- 
nician of the trumpet who went 
on to even wider fame as a sing- 
er. The fact that his voice sound- 
ed exactly like a wheelbarrow 
crunching its way up a gravel 
driveway made no difference at 
all. Legends don’t need voices. 

Louis Armstrong’s death last 
week, two days after his 71st birth- 
day, came as a tragic surprise. In 
March he had been so ill that it 
seemed unlikely he would recover. 
But he did, only recently announc- 
ing his return to work (Time, July 
12). His sudden death from heart 
failure ended a career that spanned 
the life of jazz. He emerged dur- 
ing its early days, became the 
first big star to shine in front of 
a combo. He paved the road over 
which virtually every jazzman of 
any importance would walk to 
fame thereafter. 

When jazz began, America had 
little music to call its own. There were 
ballads, popular and folk songs, and 
some symphonic music by American- 
born but European-oriented composers. 
Bubbling in the New Orleans melting 
pot, however, was a disreputable mix 
of African, Spanish, French and Prot- 
estant revivalist musical influences that 
would mature into a uniquely American 
idiom. Black music had wandered away 
from its African grandparents, picked 
up a few hymn tunes, worked in fields 
and on railroads, and been sung to 
make slavery endurable. Around 1900, 
in the honky-tonks and whorehouses of 
New Orleans, it became jazz. 

Armstrong was born near New Or- 
leans’ red-light district on July 4, 1900. 
Early on, his father decamped with an- 
other woman; Mother Armstrong was 
left on her own. “Whether my mother 
did any hustling, I cannot say,” Arm- 
Strong once wrote. “If she did, she cer- 
tainly kept it out of my sight.” 

At five he discovered music. The 
town’s most famous honky-tonk dance 
place, Funky Butt Hall, used to send its 
band—including Cornettist Buddy Bol- 
den, Trumpeters Bunk Johnson and Joe 
(“King”) Oliver—out on the street to 
drum up business. Armstrong hung 
around to listen. By the time he was 
twelve, he was strolling through the Sto- 
ryville red-light district singing tenor ina 
boys’ quartet. Taunted one day by a 
neighborhood tough, he swiped a revolv- 
er and charged down Rampart Street, 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG IN 1966 
A national treasure of jubilant sound. 


firing shots into the air. He was caught 
and shipped off to the Colored Wai 
Home for Boys, where he was entranced 
by the bugle calls and was set to banging 
the tambourine in the school band. 
Admired Bad. The teacher soon 
moved him to drums, then to alto sax, bu- 
gle and cornet. After a year, Armstrong, 
14, got out and organized his own little 
band, playing lead cornet. Mainly he 
worked the district. “One thing I always 
admired about those bad men in New 
Orleans,” he recalled with a smile, “is 
that they all liked good music.” 
Occasionally he wrote songs. One was 
called Get Off Katie's Head. Armstrong 
always claimed he sold it to a team of 
publishers for a promised $50—a small 
fortune in New Orleans during World 
War I. Unfortunately, the trusting com- 
poser neglected to sign a contract. 
Equipped with lyrics, the song became 
famous as 1 Wish I Could Shimmy 
Like My Sister Kate. “They never did 
pay me for it, never even put my name 
on it,” said Armstrong. He was chas- 
tened by the experience, but he never be- 
came a really good businessman. He 
was more thorough about music. He lis- 
tened to, and learned from, other jazz 
artists. “The Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band and Larry Shields and his bunch 
—they were the first to record the music 
I played,” he said. He even studied 
Opera singers: “I had Caruso records, 
too, and Henry Burr, Galli-Curci, Lu- 
isa Tetrazzini, they were all my fa- 





vorites. And that Irish tenor, John Mc- 
Cormack—beautiful phrasing.” 

In the early '20s, Armstrong worked 
on excursion boats up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River. Then in 1922, Arm- 
strong’s idol, Trumpeter Joe Oliver, hired 
him for his Chicago band. Critics 
and audience both fell before 
Armstrong’s horn like the walls 
of Jericho. His tone could be loud 
and lowdown. It could murmur 
suggestively or soar upward with 
an almost heraldic clarity. It had 
a physical strength that amazed 
his rivals: Armstrong threw out 
high Cs like a Met soprano. And 
there was always a teasing syn- 
copation and a hint of heartbreak. 

Recording companies signed 
him up, and Armstrong's best cuts 
came to be regarded as classics. 
“Ain't nobody played nothing like 
it since.” he said in 1970. “And 
can’t nobody play nothing like it 
now. My oldest record, can’t no- 
body touch it. I didn’t hit no bad 
notes on any of them.” Legend 
says that Armstrong invented scat 
singing in 1926: while recording 
Heebie Jeebies, he dropped the 
sheet music and began ad-libbing 
nonsense syllables. 

All in Fun. Armstrong safe- 
guarded his lips with a preparation 
that he felt would help keep them 
firm. “What's the good of having 
music in your mind if you can’t get 
it past your pucker?” he asked. The 
extent of his pucker provided him 
with his nickname, “Satchmo,” a con- 
traction of “Satchel Mouth.” 

He made nearly 2,000 recordings. 
Many were brilliant: When It’s Sleepy 
Time Down South, Ain't Misbehavin’, 
Muskrat Ramble, Basin Street Blues, 
and the inevitable and intoxicating When 
the Saints Go Marching In. Even in 
the “60s, when Satchmo and his kind 
of jazz might both have seemed old-fash- 
ioned, he took up the title song from 
Hello, Dolly!, touched it with his raspy 
vocal cords, and made his version a fa- 
vorite all over the world. 
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Satchmo managed to survive both ad- | 
ulation and wealth without losing his | 
head. On the whole, his minstrel-show 
appearance and jolly-fat personality 
made him more popular with whites than 
with his own race; but if he was loved for 
the wrong reasons, that never bothered 
Armstrong. “It’s all in fun,” he said. 
“They know I'm there in the cause of 
happiness.” Toward the end of his career, 
blacks began to accuse him of playing 
Uncle Tom, forgetting that his style de- 
rived from vaudeville, a genre in which 
both blacks and whites often cultivated 
an exaggerated Deep South dialect and 
a toothy, ingratiating grin. 

That Note. But Satchmo felt a 
strong tie with his own. A wealthy 
man, he lived in a modest (but ex- 
pensively appointed) house in a dete- 
riorating black neighborhood “to be 
with my people.” He was with them 
at the end, dying in his sleep at 
home in Corona, Queens. He lay in 
state for one day in Manhattan, vis- 
ited by 25,000 mourners, then was 
taken back to his own neighborhood 
for burial. Black and white celebrities 
—Mayor Lindsay and Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, Ella Fitzgerald and Dizzy 
Gillespie, Benny Goodman and Dick 
Cavett—sat in the sweltering heat of 
his local church along with musicians 
and friends who merely loved him. 
Peggy Lee sang the Lord’s Prayer. 
and Singer Al Hibbler sang Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I've Seen. It was rev- 
erent, dignified, respectful. But somehow, 
one felt that Louis would have been 
more delighted if—after the last en- 
comiums and ritual blessing—a trumpet 
had blazed and a proud, strutting, joy- 
ous band had marched down the aisle 
belting out 


Oh, when the Saints go marching in, 
Oh, when the Saints go marching in, 
I want to be in that number... 


For Louis’s legacy was not a mes- 
sage of reverence but of joy. “A note’s 
a note in any language,” he used to 
say. “And if you hit it—beautiful!” 
Louis hit it. 
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MEDICINE 








The Mysteries of Aspirin 

Of all the medicines known to man, 
perhaps none is more widely used than 
aspirin. Since 1900, the ubiquitous white 
pills have been taken by the millions to 
relieve headaches and cold symptoms, 
help fight fevers and ease the pain of ar- 
thritis. But despite its universal use. as- 
pirin remains a mysterious medicine. 
Though few question that it works, gen- 
erations of scientists have sought with- 
out success to explain how. 

Persuasive Proof. Now a group of 
British researchers have come up with 
a partial answer. In a series of papers 
published recently in the scientific jour- 
nal Nature, they report that aspirin and 
its close pharmaceutical relatives tend 
to halt the production of prostaglandins, 
hormone-like substances first discovered 
in the 1930s. Although their exact role 
is still incompletely understood, pros- 
taglandins occur in semen, menstrual 
fluid and a wide variety of human tis- 
sues. They are known to be involved 
with the functions of such diverse struc- 
tures as the heart, bronchial tubes, blood 
vessels and stomach. 

For several years, doctors have sus- 
pected a link between aspirin and the 
prostaglandins, but the findings of the 
Britons, who conducted their work at 
London's Institute of Basic Medical Sci- 
ences, provide the first persuasive proof. 
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In one series of experiments, Dr. John 
Vane found that aspirin-like drugs im- 
peded the synthesis of a prostaglandin 
known to cause fever in cats. In an- 
other, Dr. Vane and his colleagues Ser- 
gio Ferreira and Salvador Moncada 
found that aspirin blocked the release 
of prostaglandins in a dog's spleen that 
had been removed and kept functioning 
artificially. In a third, Drs. John Brian 
Smith and Anthony Willis showed that 
aspirin prevented production of pros- 
taglandins in human blood platelets. 

Their discoveries are significant, open- 
ing the door not only to a better un- 
derstanding of these important hor- 
mones, but also to the development 
of new and more effective drugs for 
such ailments as rheumatic fever and 
arthritis. They may also open up new 
fields in the study of human fertility. 
Prostaglandins are presently being used 
experimentally to induce abortions. The 
Britons’ new discovery of aspirin’s ef- 
fect on their production may lead to 
the development of aspirin-like drugs 
to prevent miscarriage. 


Death in Cans 

The day had been stifling, so chilled 
vichyssoise straight from the can seemed 
like the perfect dish when Banker Sam 
Cochran, 61, and his wife Grace, 63, 
sat down to dinner at their Bedford Vil- 


Playground for 
The Handicapped 


NABLE to run, climb or swing, most 
handicapped children can usually 
do little at a playground but watch wist- 
fully as others enjoy themselves. But 
young patients at New York University 
Medical Center's Institute of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine should now find their 
wheelchairs and crutches less hindrance 
to having fun. A new playground for 
them, and a model for other institutions 
like theirs, has been built with funds pro- 
vided by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The 120-ft. by 40-ft. area contains 
an artificial waterfall under which the 
youngsters can walk or ride, a grassy 
knoll up which they can crawl, and a 
periscope through which they can peer 
over the fence. Shallow pools are set 
waist high so that wheelchair patients 
can bathe their dolls or sail their boats, 
and a huge foam-rubber mattress cush- 
ions a play pit for the more disabled. To 
give the children the experience of 
height, the park’s designers have created 
a pair of redwood tree houses in real 
trees, reached by ramps from the ground, 
In one tree house, the youngsters will 
find a curved, enclosed slide that will give 
them a safe but exciting ride before it de- 
posits them gently in the grass. 
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lage. N.Y., home a fortnight ago. But 
they did not finish their shallow bowls 
of cold soup. It tasted spoiled, Mrs. 
Cochran later told their doctor. 
Proper Precaution. It was. By 8 the 
following morning. Cochran complained 
of double vision. Shortly thereafter, he 
began to have trouble speaking. By the 
time he was admitted to a hospital 
later that afternoon, he had difficulty 
moving his arms and legs. Shortly be- 


fore midnight he died. Only after his 
wife was admitted to the hospital 
with similar symptoms did doctors, 
who had not seen a case of the dis- 


ease in nearly 40 years, suspect that 
the couple had contracted botulism, a 
deadly form of food poisoning. Mrs. 
Cochran, though in critical condition 
at week’s end, may still be saved by 
the antitoxin that was rushed to her 
from an out-of-town laboratory. 

Meanwhile, state and federal health 
authorities identified the soup as the 
source of the poison and ordered the re- 
call of all products prepared by Bon Vi- 
vant Soups, Inc. of Newark, N.J. The 
task is proving complicated. The com- 
pany processes 4,000,000 cans of food 
a year—mostly soup—under its own 
name plus 34 other labels. Some of 
the cans bearing such well-known brand 
names as Gristede’s, S.S. Pierce and 
Marshall Field are in fact Bon Vivant 
products. 

The precaution, however, was well 
taken. Of the first 324 cans of Bon Vi- 
vant vichyssoise recalled and tested, five 
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* > "Ipyota tnfrediers a hardtop. 
For times when you wish you had a station wagon. 


THE NEW CORONA HARDTOP has 
a back seat that gets out of the 


way when you need more room, 


Just fold it down. And long, 
clumsy items fit right through 
the trunk into the spot where 
the back seat was. Altogether, 
you get almost six and a half 
feet of continuous cargo space. 

While the Corona gives you 
plenty of open space, it also 
comes pretty well filled. With 


j 2 Dr. Hardtop 


extras that don’t set you back 
a cent. 

A front passenger seat that 
flips down and slides forward 
all by itself. So you can get in 
and out of the back a lot easier. 


Power brakes with front discs. 


Fully reclining bucket seats. 
Snap-out nylon carpeting. 
Locking glove box. Plenty of 
convenience lights. Trouble 
light. Tinted windows. 
Whitewalls. Wheel covers. 
Chrome trim. Bumper guards. 
And even a can of touch-up 
paint. 

Under the hood the Corona 
has a 108-horsepower overhead 


$2310. Inland freight, dealer preparat 


cam engine that lets you cruise 
at 85 mph, yet still squeeze 
about 25 miles from each gallon 
of gas. 

So you see, when you buy a 
Corona you get a roomy, 
practical, powerful hardtop. 

Or is it a station wagon? 


TOYOTA 


We're quality oriented 





Why is the weather a favorite 
topic of conversation? What 
else can we do besides talk 
about it? 

One thing we know for sure 


is where most of our weather 


comes from: the seas . 
around us. 

Itistoo costly to put weather- - 
menin the world’s oceans. That 
was the problem: to find a less 
expensive way to put informa- 
tion-gathering devices in the 
oceans where they would pro- 
vide data for more accurate 
weather predictions. 

Under contract with the U.S. 
Navy's Office of Naval Re- 
search, we began work on this 
important project. Was it possi- 
ble to station a buoy in the 
ocean and have it report to me- 
teorologists on shore? 


Devices are mounted atop the mast 
to measure wind, humidity, rain, solar 
radiation and barometric pressure. 


The hull is forty feet in diameter 
and seven-and-a-half feet deep. 
It weighs 100 tons. 


The pie-plate shape of this hull 
will withstand winds of 150 knots 
and waves of 60 feet. The hull 



































Antenna relays 
information from the 
ocean station to 
on-shore control, up 
to 3,000 miles away. 





We have a way to find out 
what's really going on 
in the other 34 of the world. 


To do its job, the buoy would 
have to have more than 100 sen- 
sors for gathering oceano- 
graphic and meteorological 
data for transmission to shore 
command. The buoy would 
have to be moored in deep 

ocean, in depths to 
20,000 feet. 
Ses Finally, it 
—_ would have 
to operate rou- 
tinely in 150-knot winds, 10- 
knot currents, and 60-foot 
breaking waves. 

In short, besides gathering 
weather information, the buoy 
would have to withstand storms 
that even the Queen Eliza- 
beth I] would run from. 

A working all-steel hull was 
built. 

This station went to sea in 
October, 1964. It was moored 


The entire station is built to 
operate unattended for a full year, and 
can be serviced at sea. 


Attached to the hull, other 
instruments measure wave 
height and current velocity. 


rode out Hurricane Betsy in 1965. Inside, electronic equipment gathers 
and stores information from 100 different 


Below the surface, more devices are placed on the sensors for transmission to shore. 


mooring lines to measure water temperature and salinity. 


in the middle of the Gulf 
Stream, off the Florida Coast, 
in a hurricane lane. 

The station carried environ- 
mental sensors to see what a 
hurricane would do to the buoy. 

In calm seas, the buoy 
worked to our fullest expecta- 
tions. The most physical test of 
the system was to come. 

In September, 1965, the eye 
of Hurricane Betsy passed with- 
in fifty miles of the station. 

Waves were 45 feet high. 
Wind speed averaged 80 miles 
per hour. Gusts as high as 110 
miles an hour. 

Through this punishing 
storm the buoy functioned 
routinely. 

Today, ocean data stations 
are operated off our east coast 
by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’ National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 
Next year, additional stations 
will be in service in the Gulf 
of Mexico to monitor the hur- 
ricane season. In the future, a 
network of these stations could 





Prototype weather station off Florida. 


form a major part of a world- 
wide weather watch. 

This is the kind of data 
ocean stations send back: 

Meteorological data on wind 
speed and direction, baromet- 
ric pressure, air temperature, 
relative humidity, precipitation 
and solar radiation. 

Oceanographic data on 
ocean current, direction and 
speed, water temperature, sa- 
linity and surface wave profile. 

By knowing the exact water 
temperature a thousand miles 
away, we'll know better wheth- 
er a storm will bring snow or 
rain when it reaches land. 

One way or another, this in- 
formation will benefit every- 
one. For instance, by helping 
tell when to plant and harvest, 
schedule a vacation, even lo- 
cate fish. 

Because of the buoy’s capa- 
bilities, the U.S. Coast Guard 
decided to use it as an un- 
manned navigation aid. So far, 
our Electro Dynamic Division 
has outfitted seven of them and 
the Coast Guard is using them 
to replace lightships, at a great 
reduction in operating costs. 

Navigation buoys are on sta- 





Potential ocean station network. 


tion now off the entrances of 
New York and San Francisco 
harbors, in Delaware Bay, and 
off the English Coast, among 
other places. 

Off our busy harbors, these 
navigation buoys could form 
networks of traffic sensors re- 
porting to onshore stations and 
helping control ships in and out 
of ports. 

Because we could put so 
many technologiestogether, we 
could put together the weather 
and navigation stations. 

Theyre typical of something 
else at General Dynamics. Our 
people develop new technolo- 
gies for specific needs. Then 
someone else in the company 
finds other uses for those tech- 
nologies. 

It’s happening in all sectors 
of our business, in defense and 
in our growing commercial 
markets. It happens in marine 
systems. It also happens in aero- 
space, shipbuilding, telephone 
systems, electronics and natu- 
ral resources. 

It explains why we're a com- 
pany that keeps doing things no 
one’s been able to do before. 











Navigation buoy off the English Coast. 
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You can’t replace a $30,000 house with $20,000 worth of insurance. 











ju haven't increased the value possessions for what they're worth n loss by fire, tornado 
our hor rs insurance today with no worry about tomorrow vandalism and more 
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FDA BIOLOGIST TESTING VICHYSSOISE 
Laced with a treacherous toxin. 


were found to be contaminated. A num- 
ber of others had telltale bulges, which 
often but not always signal the pres- 
ence of botulinum toxin, one of the 
most deadly poisons known to man, 
(One ounce of the poison is enough to 
kill the entire population of the U.S.) 
The toxin is produced by the hard- 
shelled spores of the Clostridium botu- 
linum bacteria, which lie dormant in 
the soil but flourish in the airless en- 
vironment of canned foods when they 
are improperly processed. Heating at 
212° for five hours or at 240° for 30 
minutes is sufficient to kill the bacteria 
during the canning process. But oc- 
casionally food is unsufliciently heated, 
particularly during home canning. (The 
FDA investigation seemed to point to in- 
sufficient heating procedures, but Bon 
Vivant has not yet given an explanation.) 
Since 1960, there have been 78 out- 
breaks of botulism in the U.S. and 182 
individual cases, of which 42 proved 
fatal. Twenty-six of the deaths were 
caused by home-canned foods. 

Preventable Poison. Botulism, how- 
ever, need not be fatal if diagnosed in 
time and treated promptly. Supplies 
of antitoxin against the three main 
types of botulin poisoning known to af- 
fect humans are stockpiled at the U.S. 
Public Health Service's Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta. Authorities 
warn that the antitoxin should be ad- 
ministered only after certain diagnosis 
since panicky patients who are suffering 
from other forms of food poisoning 
can have dangerous or even fatal re- 
actions to it. They add that botulism 
need not be contracted at all. Because 
bringing food to a boil destroys the odor- 
less and usually tasteless toxin, health au- 
thorities recommend that consumers 
take this precaution before serving 
canned foods, and refrain from tasting 
until they have done so. 
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A Lemon Named Big Allis 


Almost exactly a year ago, the Con- 
solidated Edison supergenerator known 
as “Big Allis” short-circuited, melting 
her metal insides and reducing Con 
Ed’s electric power supply to New York 
City by 14%. “Brownouts” followed 
—reductions of power that dimmed 
lights and left New Yorkers chagrined. 
Con Ed engineers toiled on the gener- 
ator, built by Allis-Chalmers, round the 
clock. After six months and 80,000 man- 
hours of work, Big Allis was “on line.” 
But not for long. Within 87 minutes 
she conked out for four more months. 

Tripping Out. Last week, after only 
35 days of operation, Big Allis in the jar- 
gon of power engineers “tripped out” 
again—and again corridors darkened in 
many Manhattan buildings as residents 
tried to conserve power for such needs 
as air conditioning and elevators. After 
the million-kilowatt generator shut her- 
self down, Con Ed reduced power to 
the city by 5% and purchased power 
from utilities in the eastern U.S. and 
Canada to make up for the shortage. 
New Yorkers alternately worried with 
affection about Big Allis and cursed the 
day they became dependent on her. 

What caused the breakdown in Con 
Ed’s most sophisticated piece of generat- 
ing equipment? Engineers say Big Allis 
shut down because she was vibrating due 
to a faulty bearing connected to her high- 
pressure turbine. Though they have dis- 
covered the problem, they do not know 
why the bearing failed. 

It is possible that the six-year-old, 
$168 million generator keeps breaking 
down because she simply is too big 
and too complicated. After the 1970 trip- 
out, for example, engineers had to re- 
move each of the 188,000 layers of 
sheet iron composing Allis’ 325-ton 
stator, which surrounds the rotor, then 
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“And now a prayer for Con Ed 
to keep those kilowatts rolling.” 





rebuild the stator in an air-conditioned, 
dust-free enclosure, because of the sen- 
sitivity of the equipment. 

Joseph Swidler, chairman of the New 
York State Public Service Commission, 
has a simpler suggestion for the cause 
of Big Allis’ ills: “It’s a lemon.” 


Round 2 at Amchitka 
Environmentalists predicted _ earth- 
quakes or other disasters when the 


Atomic Energy Commission exploded 
a one-megaton nuclear device on Alas- 
ka’s Amchitka Island in 1969. In fact, 
the feared mishap did not occur, Now 
the AEC is back for another round, and 
so are the environmentalists. 

Last week a group called the Com- 
mittee for Nuclear Responsibility, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., and 
co-chaired by Nuclear Physicist John 
Gofman, former U.S. Senator Charles 
Goodell and New York Poet Leonore 
Marshall, brought suit in Washington's 
USS. district court against the AEC. The 
suit noted that the underground tests, to 
be detonated on Amchitka in October, 
will be five times more powerful than 
the 1969 blast. It charged that such an 
explosion would do irreparable harm 
to the environment and asked the court 
to stop the test. 

Radioactive Leaks. Specifically, the 
committee and its seven co-plaintiffs (in- 
cluding the Sierra Club, Friends of the 
Earth, and SANE) claim that the blast 
may trigger “a succession of earth- 
quakes” (fault lines run from Alaska 
through Southern California), tsunamis 
or earthquake-produced tidal waves of 
“unpredictable size and direction,” con- 
taminate the surrounding ocean with ra- 
dioactive materials and leak poisonous 
debris into the atmosphere. 

This debris, say the plaintiffs, could 
travel outside the U.S., thus violating 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963. 
Even if no materials escape initially 
from the 6,150-ft.-deep shafts, they ar- 
gue, later seismic action could shake 
them loose. Most serious is the claim 
that the AEC has in fact broken the law 
by not filing an adequate environmental- 
impact statement on the test as re- 
quired by the 1969 National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. 

The AEC argues that the test, on which 
$167 million has been spent thus far, will 
not harm the environment: further, it is 
vital to the development of weapons for 
the nation’s defense. While radioactive 
debris has escaped from 68 of 253 un- 
derground nuclear tests held in Nevada, 
AEC officials contend that no leaks have 
been recorded for tests of more than 200 
kilotons. On the other hand, they admit 
that water contaminated with radioactive 
tritium could seep through open rock to 
the Bering Sea and the Pacific Ocean any 
time within three to 1,000 years. Such 
uncertainty hardly reassured the con- 
cerned environmentalists. 
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THE THEATER 





Pick of the Summer 

Between Memorial Day and Labor 
Day every year, some 5,000,000  vis- 
itors pour into Manhattan. An unknown 
number of these attend the theater, and 
another unknown number are asked as 
soon as they get back home: “What 
shows did you see?” 

Quite a few will go to no shows at 
all, some by choice, others deterred by 
old wives’ tales. One myth is that the 
show you would like to see is sold out, 
Not true. There are only two sellouts, 
No, No, Nanette and Sleuth, and even 
in these instances a last-minute check 
at the box office may net you tickets. An- 
other myth has it that the streets around 
the theaters are bristling with danger. 
Nonsense. Every single night, thousands 
upon thousands of playgoers attend the- 
aters on Broadway and down to off-off- 
Broadway's remotest reaches without 
being mugged. A far more realistic dan- 
ger is that a show may have deterio- 
rated badly since its glowing opening- 
night reviews. What with cast changes 
and the failure of producers or direc- 
tors to maintain vigilant spot-checks, 
some shows are not remotely up to the 
mark. A glaring and appalling case in 
point is Hair, which is a lamentable trav- 
esty of what it once was. The per- 
formers are sloppy, inept and totally 
self-indulgent, and the amplification sys- 
tem is an auditory torture that the Nazis 
might have envied. 

Herewith, listed alphabetically and 
with number of performances to date, 
the best values New York has to offer: 


COMPANY (498). If a thing of beauty is 
a joy forever, Company is just such a 
joy. As the bachelor about town tour- 
ing the troubled marriages of his old 
friends and sampling the dubious fa- 
vors of swinging singles, Larry Kert ts 
a delight, a marvelously expressive sing- 
er and actor. Jane Russell has replaced 
Elaine Stritch in a key role, and while 
Russell doesn’t have the acerb singing 
voice of Stritch, neither did Stritch 
have the opulent good looks of Russell. 
FIDDLER ON THE ROOF (2,844). On July 21, 
this endearing folkfest will replace Hel- 
lo, Dolly! as the longest-running mu- 
sical in Broadway history, and it em- 
inently merits the honor. As Tevye, 
Paul Lipson is a warm, strong father fig- 
ure, perplexed and bedeviled by his 
daughters and his God, but not about 
to be squelched by either. 

roues (120). A work of art, rich, var- 
ious, strange, hauntingly compelling. To 
float through time in the fragile, fool- 
ish bark of the self, and see life through 
the bifocal lenses of 20 and 50 si- 
multaneously—that is the amazing 
achievement of this Proustian musical. 
Gopspett (72). A group of attractive, en- 
ergetic and convivially winning young- 
sters bring the Jesus revolution to the 
New York theater. There is a sweet grav- 
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ALEXIS SMITH IN “FOLLIES” 
CAST OF “LONG DAY’S JOURNEY” 


ity behind all the funmaking; and while 
some may find the occasion irreverent, 
others will feel that the early followers 
of Christ must have shared some of 
this springtime zeal and ebullience 
JACQUES BREL 1S ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS (1,447). Without being pres- 
ent, Brel dominates this show. His music 
and personality are in the tradition of 
Piaf, Aznavour and Sinatra. His songs 
reach your ear, but his life reaches 
your heart. The quartet of performers in- 
variably seem to be inspired by Brel, 
and some people have seen this show 
more than 30 times. A crystalline and in- 
candescent evening. 
LENNY (61). Lenny Bruce had his un- 
appetizing characteristics, but taking sex 
and scatology as his texts, he hurled 
thunderbolts of laughter at moral and so- 
cial hypocrisy, and enlarged the scope 
of freedom. In the title role, Cliff Gor- 
man gives a Herculean performance. 
LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT (81). To 
see a splendid revival of the finest play 
ever written by a U.S. dramatist ought 
to be a sufficient lure, in and of itself. 
O'Neill painted an enduring portrait of 
his own tragic family history, using the 
primary colors of love, anger and com- 
passion. As the mother, Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald gives a performance that is etched 
in the bloodlines of life. 
NO, NO, NANETTE (204). Long, long ago, 
it used to be said that good Americans 
went to Paris when they died. Now- 
adays they go to No, No, Nanette. I's 
a nice place to expire—with nostalgia, 
laughter and the ultimate in escapist foo- 
faraw. One can only hope that they 
gild Ruby Keeler’s shoes for the Hoof- 
er’s Hall of Fame and vote Patsy Kelly 
the Most Amusingly Insolent Maid of 
the Century. To Helen Gallagher, and 
Bobby Van, let’s just say, “Thou swell.” 
OH! CALCUTTA! (974). Fig leaves are for 
figs as far as this show is concerned. Il 
is as funny as oldtime burlesque, but 
far barer and much more chic. 
purue (562). Anyone who has ever been 
to an evangelistic revival meeting will in- 
stantly grasp the tempo, rhetoric and fer- 
vor of this show. When these people 
“rock church,” they really rock church. 
Cleavon Little is a kinetic preacherman, 
and 22-year-old Patti Jo is as much of 
a superfind as her predecessor, Melba 
Moore, and equally beguiling. 
steuTH (284). This is the kind of thor- 
oughly satisfying mystery thriller that 
comes along about as rarely as total 
eclipses of the sun, It is British, lit- 
erate, wildly funny, and spiced with an 
edgy, menacing duel of wits and wills. 
In the lead roles, Anthony Quayle and 
Keith Baxter are smashingly good. 
THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN-THE- 
MOON MARIGOLDS (478). Cremation ts 
not confined to the dead. There are fam- 
ilies in which people burn each other 
to a crisp daily, and dance with des- 
olate glee in the ashes. This is a mas- 
terly play about such a family. As the 
mother, Carolyn Coates is laceratingly 
cruel and pitiably vulnerable. 

®7.£. Kalem 
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BRING US THE BEST DEAL 
A GM, FORD 


OR CHRYSLER DEALER 
WILL GIVE YOU ON ACAR. 


fe |e Colt. =) ee) | 


The 1972 cars are on their way now, and to make room for them every car 

dealer is offering you good deals on a car. 

But before you take advantage of anybody’s good deal, we'd like to ask you 

to shop around. 

Compare the Maverick, Duster and Comet with our Hornet. Consider our 
Gremlin against the Pinto and Vega. Or do the same with any of our other cars. 
The Ambassador, Matador, Javelin or Sportabout. 

You'll find that model for model our cars offer you more than most of the 

competition. Either in terms of styling, roominess, horsepower, or whatever. 

You'll find that even without the promise of a better price, our cars are really 

a better deal. 

Maybe all this is more than you expect from a car dealer. 

But if you had to compete with GM, Ford and Chrysler dealers, what would 
you do? 





The Sportabout. It's not so much a compact wagon 
as It IS a Sporty car with cargo space . The Gremlin has a bigger standard engine 


than the Pinto or Vega, but still gets up to 23 mpg. 





The Hornet comes with ppm tandard 
engine and bigger trunk 
than the Maverick, 
Duster or Comet 
But lists for less. 


We made the Javelin the sportiest looking car in America 
even at the risk of scaring some people off. 


VEAMERICAN MOTORS DEALERS 


See your Yellow Pages for your nearest American Motors dealer 
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DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ANDREW WYETH PORTRAIT OF AN OLDSTER 
The right not to suffer. 


Dilemma in Dying 

Weak and in agony, Carmen Martinez, 
72, pleaded for the right to a peace- 
ful death. Hospitalized in Hialeah, 
Fla., for almost two months, she had 
a fatal form of hemolytic anemia, a 
blood disease. The treatment that was 
keeping her alive involved surgical in- 
cisions into her withered veins so that 
almost continual blood transfusions 
could be forced in. “Please don’t tor- 
ture me any more,” she begged her doc- 
tor, Rolando Lépez. Many doctors 
routinely, if quietly, withhold life-pre- 
serving treatment when they determine 
that its only effect will be to prolong 
the agony of dying. But Dr. L6pez 
was concerned that he might be charged 
with aiding and abetting a suicide on 
the one hand, or treating a patient 
against her will on the other. He took 
his problem to court. 

The Right to Die. Judge David Pot- 
ter was no less torn by the dilemma. 


U.S. law has not really resolved the 
issue, though criminal prosecutions 


against doctors are rare and heavy sen- 
tences rarer still. Unable to find any prec- 
edent to guide him, Judge Potter con- 
cluded that the law clearly opposes sui- 
cide but, just as clearly, Mrs. Martinez’s 
treatment seemed as bad as her disease. 
“I can’t decide whether she should live 
or die; that’s up to God,” said the 
judge. But, he added, “a person has a 
right not to suffer pain. A person has 
the right to live or die in dignity.” 
With a somewhat calculated indirection, 
he therefore ruled that Mrs. Martinez 
could not be forced to accept any treat- 
ment that was painful. 

The transfusions were stopped, Last 
week, one day after the court decision, 
Mrs. Martinez found the peaceful death 
she had sought. 
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Turnabout Trials 

The judging of judges is generally a 
neglected task. Lawyers tend to shun it 
—at least publicly—because they may 
later have to appear before the very 
judge they criticize. Fellow judges are 
not anxious to question the performance 
of a colleague, and the press rarely 
pays attention to any but the most fla- 
grant judicial transgressions. Nonethe- 
less, in three disparate instances at home 
and abroad, the competence, propriety 
and qualifications of judges have been 
called into question: 
> Chicago’s magistrates have long been 


known as “precinct captain-judges,” 
meaning that they handle relatively 
minor judicial matters and usually 


earn their renewable one-year appoint- 
ments through loyal service to the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican political ma- 
chines. No one minded much until a 
new state constitution, adopted last De- 
cember, automatically elevated all Il- 
linois magistrates in office on July 1, 
1971, to associate circuit court judge- 
ships—complete with four-year terms, 
a salary raise from $23,000 to $32,500 
and considerably expanded judicial re- 
sponsibility. Appalled at the potential 
impact on the administration of jus- 
tice. the activist Chicago Council of Law- 
yers set out to review the magistrates’ 
qualifications. On the basis of interviews 
with hundreds of lawyers, the council 
concluded that only two magistrates 
were fully qualified to be judges; 14 
more were better than the rest, though 
they were not endorsed; insufficient in- 
formation on another nine made judg- 
ment impossible; and 82 were deemed 
“clearly unqualified” on varying grounds 
that included competence, character, 
judicial temperament, respect for the 
rule of law, or age. Singling out ten mag- 


KOFLER (FOREGROUND) IN COURT 








istrates judged to be among the most 
“flamboyantly” awful of all, the coun- 
cil’s report recorded a series of scath- 
ing opinions. “Difficult to believe he 
had ever attended law school,” it said 
of one. “A loudmouth, show-off, vi- 
cious, vindictive bully,” was one law- 
yer’s judgment on another magistrate. 
On still another: “Ignorant, arbitrary, 
contemptuous of those who appear be- 
fore him and highly bigoted against var- 
ious groups, especially blacks.” The 
more Establishment-minded Chicago 
Bar Association, by contrast, found 
only 38 of the magistrates unqualified 
and 69 fit to be raised to associate judge- 
ships. Two weeks ago, despite their 
trial by opinion, 101 of the magistrates, 
plus nine new ones, duly took their 
new positions as associate judges. Only 
six were removed from office for lack 
of qualifications. 

> In Boston, the issue of judicial pro- 
priety v. a judge’s private right to speak 
out on public issues is being tested in 
the case of Massachusetts Judge George 
A. Sullivan Jr. After considerable soul 
searching about the U.S. involvement 
in Viet Nam, he came to the con- 
clusion that he could “no longer accept 
that keeping silent is ‘being a loyal Amer- 
ican.’ In my opinion, my silence is aid- 
ing and abetting a felony.” As a result, 
he joined 3,000 other demonstrators in 
a peaceful but admittedly illegal sit-in 
last May to stop Government workers 
from getting to their jobs at Boston’s 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building. He 
was not arrested (though 115 others 
were), but he was spotted in the crowd, 
A complaint was filed with the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, 
which referred the matter to its com- 
plaints committee. When the committee 
reports, Judge Sullivan might be of- 
ficially reprimanded or suspended from 
his $25,000-a-year job. His critics ques- 
tion whether a judge can command re- 
spect for the law if he breaks it, and 
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how impartially he could preside at a 
case of any accused demonstrator that 
might come before him. Judge Sullivan 
argues that he has a private responsibility 
as a citizen. “Don’t talk to me about im- 
propriety,” he says. “The time has come 
for the adult population to be outraged 
and not wrapped up with propriety.” 
Moreover, he adds, “because of a judge’s 
knowledge and respect for the law and 
because of his primary responsibility to 
uphold the Constitution, a judge has a 
special obligation to draw attention to 
the lawlessness of this war.” 

> In Vienna, a criminal court has the 
highly unusual task of judging a judge 
accused of falsifying his law-school de- 
grees. For 20 years and more than 
1,000 cases Austrian Judge Dr. Karl 
Kofler, 49, had a creditable judicial ca- 
reer. Then he lodged a slander charge 
against a lawyer who had criticized him. 
The lawyer, Rudolf Pippan, got mad 
and, as he put it, “began listening to 
local gossip” that Herr Dr. Kofler might 
not be all he said he was. Indeed, ev- 
idence gathered first by Pippan and 
then by the Austrian Ministry of Jus- 
tice and a West German archivist from 
Bonn suggested that Kofler was not 
even close to being what he said he 
was. Appointed to a judgeship in the 
postwar chaos of 1947, Kofler had doc- 
umented his qualifications with pho- 
tostats of copies of various certificates 
and diplomas from the German. uni- 
versities of Kénigsberg (now Kalin- 
ingrad, U.S.S.R.) and Breslau (now 
Wroclaw, Poland). Witnesses pointed out 
that the University of Breslau granted 
its last doctorate as a German univer- 
sity a month before the date on Kof- 
ler’s degree. His law-school certificate 
bore significant differences from the for- 
mal language used at the time and was 
signed with the name of an apparently 
fictitious dean. As for his high school 
record, various classmates and teachers 
testified that he had left school after 
two unsuccessful efforts to finish the sec- 
ond year, When the prosecution claimed 
that a close friend of Kofler’s had tried 
to bribe a witness to testify that Kofler 
had served as an assistant judge in Po- 
land, Kofler collapsed from a heart at- 
tack. The trial is now in recess, but the 
Austrian Supreme Judicial Court has al- 
ready cleared up one urgent question 
—and probably saved the courts years 
of work—by upholding in a test case 
one of Kofler’s earlier verdicts. Its rea- 
soning: it is not learning that makes a 
judge, but his formal nomination by 
the federal President. Indeed, Kofler’s 
decisions were seldom reversed on ap- 
peal, and though known as arrogant 
and overbearing, he showed intelligence 
and insight in assessing testimony in 
criminal cases. Had he not been pro- 
moted from a county court to a crim- 
inal court, he might never have been 
found out. But if the allegedly unlearned 
Kofler is now convicted of falsifying 
his documents, his penalty for two dec- 
ades of illegal legalizing could be five 
to ten years in prison. 
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Harvey Wallbanger 
is taking Bloody Mary’s 
place at bru 


Even the best of drinks cloy after a 
time. So more people are switching 
from Bloody Marys to Harvey Wall 
bangers at brunch 

Simple to make. Take 6 ounces of 
orange juice, add 1 ounce of vodka, 
and then splash 4% ounce of Galliano 
over the top 

The o.j. gives it the freshness of 
morning. The Galliano lends the 
Taleareatiame) Malt anit 

Next time, why not let 
Harvey Wallbanger fill in for 


pileleren’ Mary 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a drink with Galliano. 
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Marlboro Red 
or Longhorn 100's-- 
you get a lot to like, 
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TREVINO KNEELS, ROLLS & STARES IN DISBELIEF AT HOLING 8-FT, BIRDIE PUTT 
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I" the galleries at last week's British 
Open learned anything, it was: Don't 
mess with Supermex, otherwise known 
as Lee Trevino. Teamed with Britain’s 
own Tony Jacklin in the third round, 
the gritty little Texan reacted to the 
crowd's partisan booing with typical ma- 
chismo: “That only makes me fight hard- 
er.” Fight he did, Scrambling as he 
had been doing all week, he started off 
the final round with four birdies on the 
first nine holes to take a seemingly in- 
surmountable five-stroke lead. Then, on 
the treacherous 17th hole on the roll- 
ing moonscape of the Royal Birkdale 
Golf Club, he ran afoul of one of the cra- 
ter-like traps and took a double bogey. 
That left him just one stroke ahead of 
Formosa’s surprising Liang Huan Lu. 

Now it was time to fight some more. 
After lofting his 6-iron shot onto the 
fringe of the 18th green, he putted to 
within 18 in. of the cup and holed out 
a birdie four to win with four consec- 
utive sub-par rounds: 69, 70, 69 and 
70. In the short span of one month, 
Lee Buck Trevino—Mexican-American, 
grade-school dropout, ex-Marine  ser- 
geant and all-round hustler—had_be- 
come the first golfer in history to win 
the British, Canadian and U.S. Opens 
in the same year. “Now,” he cried, 
“maybe they'll consider me a good in- 
ternational player!” 

There was never much doubt of it 
back home. True, when Trevino first 
came out of nowhere to win his first 
U.S. Open in 1968, many dismissed 
him as a one-shot upstart. Who, after 
all, had ever heard of a Chicano cham- 
pion—a Chicano, moreover, who had 
learned the game by gambling with easy 
marks on a Texas pitch-and-putt course? 
Who could believe a pro golf titlist 
who looked like a hacker and talked 
like a hustler? 

Yet in the seasons since, swaggering 
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down the fairways, wearing gaudy red 
socks and a grin as wide as the Rio 
Grande, Trevino has captured the fan- 
cy of the fans—and the purses of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association. Since 
that first U.S. Open triumph, he has 
won more money ($597,461) and fin- 
ished among the top ten in more tour- 
naments (79) than any other golfer on 
the tour. With official P.G.A. earnings 
of $196,000 so far this season—the $13,- 
200 he won in the British Open is not in- 
cluded in P.G.A. money rankings—he 
is a cinch to break Billy Casper’s 1968 
record of $205,000. Trevino plans to 
play in at least eight to ten more tour- 
naments this year, which means that he 
can conceivably earn more than $300,- 
000 in prize money. “You can call me 
a Spaniard now,” he says, “because 
who ever heard of a rich Mexican?” 





Smacking and Wisecracking 


It will not be easy to win any or all 
of the upcoming tournaments. Golf- 
dom’s perennial Big Four—Arnold 
Palmer, Jack Nicklaus, Gary Player and 
Billy Casper—are still potent, and the 
sport has a host of other aggressive 
young stars (see box) who in any given 
week can run off with the big money. 
Clearly, though, no other golfer is about 
to match Trevino's record in 1971. At 
31, he is in his prime—and is working 
through the hottest streak of his career. 
In addition to finishing among the top 
five money winners in nine of his last 
11 tournaments, he is leading the pack 
in the race for the Vardon Trophy, 
which goes to the pro golfer who av- 
erages the fewest strokes per round. 

Sull another test was Trevino’s per- 
formance last month in the 1971 U.S. 
Open at the Merion Golf Club on Phil- 
adelphia’s Main Line. Three strokes off 
the pace in the first round, Trevino 
then rallied to tie Jack Nicklaus after 
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72 holes, At the start of their 18-hole 
play-off, Trevino playfully tossed a rub- 
ber snake at his startled opponent. Then 
—smacking gum and wisecracking with 
the crowd—he jauntily outshot the Gold- 
en Bear by three strokes to win the 
Open for the second time. As Super- 
mex put it when he accepted the tro- 
phy: “I think it was Walter Hagen who 
said, ‘Any man can win one Open, but 
it takes a great player to win two.’ ” 
Great? That Trevino undoubtedly is. 
The greatest? Many of the touring pros 
would vote for Nicklaus, who can out- 
drive Trevino by 30 yds. and win any 
tournament when he puts his total game 
together. Most colorful? Most popular? 
From the public, there is no argument. 
That became dramatically apparent at 
the recent Canadian Open in Montreal. 
As Arnold Palmer stepped up to the 
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tenth tee, an official on the adjacent 
first tee announced: “Now on the tee, 
the U.S. Open champion, Senor Lee 
Trevino!” Just like that, several hun- 
dred spectators deserted Arnie’s Army, 
for years pro golf's largest entourage, 
to join the happy, noisy throng called 
Lee’s Fleas. 


Larger than Life 


Trevino rewarded his fans with a 
scrambling finish reminiscent of the 
Palmer of old. Six strokes off the pace 
after the first round, Lee pitched in a 
105-yd. sand wedge for an eagle and 
holed a 35-ft. birdie putt on the final 
day of play to tie 47-year-old Art Wall 
for first place. Then, on the first hole 
of the sudden-death play-off, he coolly 
knocked in a snaking 18-ft. birdie to 
win the $30,000 first prize. 

Golf has always had its share of dis- 
tinctive, larger-than-life personalities: 
Terrible Tommy Bolt, the late Cham- 
pagne Tony Lema, Daiquiri Doug San- 
ders. None of them, though, ever had 
Trevino’s mix of fun and finesse—or 
his earthy, egalitarian appeal. A country- 
club Cantinflas, he will stick his tongue 
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out at an errant shot, coax in a putt 
with a burlesque-queen bump or break 
into an impromptu toreador waltz with 
an attacking bee. Lee’s Fleas delight in 
his wisecracks (Flea: “Nice shot!” Lee: 
“What did you expect from the U.S. 
Open champion—ground balls?”). They 
love his catch phrases (“Black is beau- 
tiful, but brown is cute”) and his apol- 
ogies for cussing (“Excuse me, lady, I 
thought you was a tree”). Says 1969 
Masters Champion George Archer: “The 
tour is like a big circus that pulls into 
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town once a year, and Lee is the ring- 
master and clown rolled into one.” 

In a game that demands the con- 
centration of a watchmaker, Trevino 
confesses that “the only time I stop 
yakking is when I’m asleep.” A me- 
thodical player like Nicklaus will go an 
entire round without uttering a word. 
Lee the Lip chatters before, after and 
sometimes even during a shot. “You 
know,” he will say as he tees up, “I've 
got to be the only Mexican"—thwack 
goes his drive down the fairway—“who’s 
never been in a detention home. I just 
never got caught.” On another hole, he 
will announce: “Five years ago, I was 
teeing up on dirt. Now I've got tees” 
—thwack—“with my name on ‘em.” Or- 
ville Moody, one of Trevino’s close 
friends on the tour, recalls how Lee 
shocked an unsuspecting gallery in Sin- 
gapore when they were teamed in the 
1969 World Cup matches. As Lee lined 
up a 20-ft. putt, the customary fune- 
real hush fell over the crowd. Slowly, de- 
liberately, he drew back his putter and 
then suddenly said, “With a million-dol- 
lar swing like mine”’—tap—‘I can’t 
miss.” He didn’t. 

Trevino’s high jinks tend to obscure 
the excellence of his somewhat unor- 
thodox style. Pointing his feet to the 
left and swinging to the right, he has a 
flat chopping stroke that sends his drives 
off the tee like sharp singles to center 
field. Dead center field, that is. No 
power hitter, he makes up in accuracy 
what he lacks in distance. “The only 
time Lee's off the fairway.” says Ar- 
cher, “is when he’s answering the 
phone.” As for his short game, few if 
any of the pros surpass his skill at, as 
he puts it, “dropping the ball on the Goy- 
ernor’s lawn.” Once there, he putts like 
a pool shark. “My swing’s not much,” 
he says, “but it’s good for a short fat 
man.” Then, smiling slyly, he adds, “Say, 
it’s worked for a while, hasn't it?” 


Part Showman, Part Salesman 


Shambling along a fairway, the short 
fat man often looks more like one of 
the galleryites—which explains in part 
why he has become the duffers’ delight. 
“I've got a lot of people rooting for 
me.” says Trevino, “because there’s more 
poor people than rich people. You look 
at my galleries. You'll see tattoos. Plain 
dresses. I represent the guy who goes 
to the driving range, the municipal play- 
er, the truck driver, the union man, the 
guy who grinds it out. To them, I am 
someone who worked hard, kept at it 
and made it. Sure, I go out of my way 
to talk to them. They're my people.” 

Trevino’s people are taking to the fair- 
ways in record numbers. Once the pas- 
time of the privileged, golf is played 
today by 12 million Americans on more 
than 10,000 courses. When the pros ar- 
rive in town, duffers stand ten deep to 
see how Casper cocks his elbow on the 
backswing or Player plants his feet for 
an uphill lie. Since an average of 10 mil- 
lion viewers watch the weekend tour- 
naments on TV, today’s pro golfer must 
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be part showman and part salesman 
for one of the fastest-growing sports in 
the U.S. No one is more aware olf 
that fact than Lee Trevino: “You won't 
catch me criticizing a gallery. I don't 
care if they scream their heads off, be- 
cause they pay my way out here.” 

Not all the pros appreciate the way 
Trevino courts the crowds. “All the 
world loves a loudmouth,” says one 
image-conscious veteran. “But some- 
times Lee can be so coarse’—a _ref- 
erence to Trevino’s predilection for jokes 
about “booze and broads.” Most play- 
ers agree, however, that he may be one 
of the best things to happen to golf 
since the steel-shafted club, “He sure 
brings the people in,” says Frank Beard. 
After one tournament, Beard recalls, 
he saw Trevino “packing up his car, 
wearing his cowboy hat and his cow- 
boy boots. I couldn't help noticing that 
he had more people watching him load 
his car than I'd had watching me shoot 
my 66.” 

Beard, a stern-faced tactician on the 
course, does not think that the roles of 
comedian and champion are compatible. 
“Trevino is a tremendous golfer,” he 
says, “but nobody can tell me that a play- 
er can keep up a constant conversation 
with the gallery and talk to himself on 
the backswing and still produce his best 
golf.” Trevino disagrees. “I’m out there 
to have some fun and win some mon- 
ey.” That he does both with such styl- 
ish ease is tribute to his philosophy of 
the game: “Stay loose.” A friend ex- 
plains: “Lee's secret is that when he 
has to, he can approach a difficult shot 
laughing, turn on the concentration, hit 
the ball and then go off laughing again. 
It may not look like he’s concentrating, 
but he is.” 

Trevino’s no-sweat image belies his 
devotion to the game. On his first day 
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at the 1968 Masters, he played 36 prac- 
tice holes, followed that with nine holes 
on a pitch-and-putt course and then, 
after a shower, ended at midnight on a 
par-three course, going another nine 
holes in sports coat and alligator shoes. 
Prior to last year’s British Open, he 
spent eight full days hitting 600 to 700 
practice shots a day learning how to 
hook the smaller English ball. “I play 
every day,” he says. “Even if I'm tak- 
ing some time off, I'm out there beat- 
ing balls. You got to hit the ball in this 
game until your hands bleed.” 

Trevino takes little time off; this sea- 
son he is playing in more tournaments 
than any other top pro. Nicklaus, for 
one, thinks that could be harmful to 
Lee’s game, “Right now,” he says, 
“Lee's like a kid a few years out of col- 
lege—it’s go, go, go. But in a couple 
of years, he'll have to learn to pace him- 
self or he'll burn himself out.” Tre- 
vino: pays no heed. “You have to 
remember,” he says, “that I’m only play- 
ing tour golf for four years. I have a 
lot of ground to make up. I'll play 
‘em all, whether it’s the Canadian 
Bacon Open or the Screen Door 
Open. If the money’s there, I'll play 
on a gravel road.” 


Too Poor to Care 


Trevino’s desire to “buy a big hunk 
of life for me and my kids” is a drive 
born of deprivation. He does not know 
who his father was and has never tried 
to find out. “Rich people like to talk 
about their backgrounds, their ancestors 
and where they come from,” he ex- 
plains. “We were too poor to care. We 
were too busy existing.” He was raised 
in the rural outskirts of Dallas by his 
mother Juanita and his maternal grand- 
father Joe Trevino, an immigrant grave- 
digger. Their four-room frame house 
—located “about two miles over in the 
country”—had neither electricity nor 
running water. Lee had to improvise 
his boyhood games. Basketball was 
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played with a tennis ball. A taped beer 
can served as a football. 

The golf balls, though, were for real. 
The Trevino house stood in a hayfield 
next to the seventh fairway of the Glen 
Lakes Country Club. In between was a 
fence, and little Lee was soon turning a 
tidy profit on that happy coincidence 
—collecting balls that sailed over the 
fence and selling them back to club 
members. Expanding his business, he 
welded two rake handles together, fash- 
ioned a chicken-wire scoop on one end, 
and went fishing for more strays in the 
water hazards. “I cleared maybe $10 a 
day,” he recalls. When he was six, he 
found a discarded wooden-shafted No. 5 
iron, sawed it down to size and began hit- 
ting horse apples. Bored with make-be- 
lieve, he eventually “made me a two-hole 
course in the pasture, and when they cut 
the hay in summer I had me the plushest 
course you ever saw.” 

Trevino quit school after the seventh 
grade to work for the Glen Lakes green- 
keeper. He caddied on the side, played 
a few holes at dusk, but took no se- 
rious interest in the game. That did not 
develop until after he joined the Ma- 
rines at 17 and was shipped to Japan 
as a machine gunner. He picked up a tat- 
too, caroused around the bars, and got 
into fights with sailors. “I loved the Ma- 
rines,” he says. “I never knew anybody 
when I was a kid, and there I was 
around a bunch of guys my own age. 
Hell, I volunteered for everything 
—night patrols, you name it. It was 
like camping out to me.” Things got 
even better when he spied a bulletin- 
board notice announcing tryouts for 
the 3rd Marine Division golf team. 
“Shucks,” he told himself, “I know a lit- 
tle about that game.” Qualifying for 
the team with a round of 66, he learned 
a lot more over the next two years play- 
ing in tournaments in Japan, Formosa 
and the Philippines. 


Wallets Waiting 


When Lee returned home in 1961, 
he was ready for a little action. He 
found it at Dallas’ Tenison municipal 
golf course, where there were plenty of 
wallets waiting to be tapped. His chal- 
lenge was hard to resist: he would play 
with only one club, give an opponent 
his handicap, and winner take all. Tre- 
vino claims that he and his trusty No. 
3 iron never lost. When things were 
slow, he would take on all comers on 
an obstacle course that began on the 
first tee and then angled across a rail- 
road crossing, down a gravel road and 
through a tunnel before ending back 
on the course. Business was so good 
(he was averaging $200 a week hus- 
tling) that he took an apartment across 
the street from the course so he could 
get an earlier start. 

While working evenings at Hardy’s 
Pitch-N-Putt, Trevino would attract a 
crowd by playing with a quart-size Dr 
Pepper bottle wrapped in adhesive tape. 
If the stakes were right, he would match 
his bottle against any challenger’s clubs. 


Rarely shooting above a 30 on the nine- 
hole course, he says, “I never lost a bet 
using that bottle.” He did lose a few 
suckers. “On the driving range once,” re- 
calls his longtime friend Arnold Sa- 
linas, “a guy bet Lee he couldn't hit 
the 100-yd. sign. Lee looked at him 
and said, ‘Which zero do you want me 
to hit?’ The guy backed down.” 

In 1964, Lee postponed marrying his 
second wife Claudia, a pert blonde he af- 
fectionately refers to as “Clyde,” so 
that he could enter a pro-am tournament 
in Fort Worth. On the first hole, he 
bounced in an eagle, then birdied the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, eighth and ninth 
holes to turn the first nine in 29. He fin- 
ished with an incredible 61, eleven 
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strokes under par. Recalls Claudia: 
“That was the first time I'd ever seen any- 
body play golf. You know, I thought 
that was the way you were supposed to 
play.” So she felt consolations were in 
order. “Don’t worry, honey,” she said, 
“one day you'll birdie all 18 holes.” 


Down the River Beds 

Trevino quit his job at Hardy’s in 
1965 and decided to go to the Panama 
Open with an aspiring Dallas sponsor. 
Unfortunately, neither Lee nor his back- 
er could afford the plane fare, so the 
two men spent 74 days driving to Pan- 
ama, sleeping in the car, grinding up 
horse trails and bouncing down boulder- 
strewn river beds. Trevino placed fifth 
in the tourney, won $716.16, and flew 
back to Dallas. For the rest of that 
year, he struggled along, giving lessons 
and entering small pro-am tournaments 
around the state. As a teacher, he was 
known to get his point across with cut- 
ting humor. “If I were you,” he told 
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one student, “I'd go out and practice 
all day every day for two whole weeks. 
Hit buckets of balls. Work on all your 
shots. And then I'd quit. Sell my clubs 
and quit.” Even as a part-time pro, he 
so dominated the local competition that 
when he registered for one tournament, 
the officials handed him the first-place 
money before he even teed off. 

Word of Trevino’s feats soon reached 
Martin Lettunich, a wealthy cotton farm- 
er who had been steadily losing bets to 
a hot local golfer at the Horizon City 
Country Club in El Paso. Seeking re- 
venge, Lettunich telephoned Trevino in 
Dallas and offered to pay his expenses if 
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he would come to El Paso and play the 
home-town star in a “sociable game.” 
Trevino, who was broke as usual, agreed 
to come, instantly. “I shot a 65 and 67 
and beat him like a tom-tom. I turned 
him every way but loose.” That earned 
Trevino $300 and the chance to become 
a teaching pro at Horizon City. The sal- 
ary—$30 a week—did not interest him, 
but the prospect of more “sociable 
games” and the opportunity to hone his 
game did. He accepted. 

Trevino and his wife moved into a 
small trailer on a farm four miles from 
the course in 1966. “Lee used to jog to 
work to keep his legs in shape,” recalls 
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Five Pros for the Future 


lps golf season has its implausible, 

unexpected tournament winners, but 
1971 has been something special. First 
of all, J.C. (for Jesse Carlyle) Snead, 
29, a nephew of Golfing Great Sam 
Snead and a onetime minor league out- 
fielder who was No. 112 on the P.G.A. 
money list last year, made himself $52,- 
000 richer by finishing No. | in both 
the Tucson and Doral-Eastern Opens. 
Then Brian Allin, 26, a redheaded rook- 
ie who weighs all of 145 Ibs., won the 
$38,000 top prize in the Greater Greens- 
boro Open. Hubert Green, 24, yet an- 
other rookie, made off with $25,000 by 
winning the Houston Invitational. 

As golf has grown more popular, the 
pro prodigies have grown not only more 
numerous but vastly more proficient. 
Able to polish their game on college 
golf scholarships and then on the “sat- 
ellite tournaments”—the P.G.A.’s equiv- 
alent of baseball’s minor leagues—to- 
day’s rising young pros are better 
trained than ever. Many are all-round 
athletes who in years past would have 
been inclined to pursue careers in 
other sports. In the past decade, though, 
the total purses have increased sevenfold 
to $7,180,500. As Sam Snead, still ac- 
tive at 59, points out: “With this much 
money floating around a man has just 
got to play golf. Besides, what other 
sport can you play for 30 years?” Five 
of the most impressive of the young 
pros: 


JERRY HEARD, 24, is sponsored by ten 
members of his country club in Visalia, 
Calif.. who go by the name of the 
Heard Corp. A strapping 6 ft. 195- 
pounder with driving strength and putt- 
ing finesse, he quit Fresno State Col- 
lege after three years to join the tour 
in 1969, has so far returned $113,280 
on his sponsors’ initial investment of 
$15,600. “I used to think winning $1,000 
was a big deal,” he says. “Now that I re- 
alize I can win much more than that, 
I’m not overwhelmed.” 

LARRY HINSON, 26, a string-bean-lean 
blond from Douglas, Ga., won the 1966 
N.C.A.A. golf tithe while a senior at 
East Tennessee State. Though his left 
arm is slightly withered from a boy- 
hood bout with polio, he is solidly ac- 
curate from tee to green. In 1969, his 
first full year on the tour, he won $54,- 
267. Last season he pocketed $120,897 
and was the eighth-highest scorer on 
the tour. “I want to win the big four 
—our Open, the British Open, the P.G.A. 
and the Masters—then I'll retire. | know 
what that sounds like, but I really think 
I can do it.” 

HALE IRWIN, 26, a spectacled, soft-spo- 
ken golfer, might look like a Sunday 
afternoon duffer, but at the University of 
Colorado he was All-Big Eight football 
defensive back as well as the 1967 
N.C.A.A. golf champion, Spurning an 
offer from the N.F.L. St. Louis Car- 
dinals, he turned golf pro four seasons 


Don Whittington, then a co-owner of 
Horizon City. “Even in those days, he 
had very definite ambitions to become 
a great golfer.” Trevino played the gusty 
desert course with Spartan regularity. 
When winds of up to 60 m.p.h. kicked 
up the sand, he donned scuba-diver gog- 
gles and kept swinging. Impressed by 
his determination, Whittington and his 
partner paid Trevino’s plane fare to 
the 1966 U.S. Open in San Francisco. 
Playing with an unmatched bag of clubs 
(“I must have had seven different 
brands”), he finished 54th and was so dis- 
couraged that he refused to enter the 
1967 Open. Claudia (“I'd be in jail 


MILLER JONES 


ago, and has since won $111,151. Nev- 
ertheless, he considers himself still in a 
period of adjustment. “In football, you 
can get rid of your emotions,” he says. 
“You can tackle somebody hard, for in- 
stance. But in golf the pressure keeps 
building, and you have to learn how to 
control it.” 

JOHN MILLER, 24, a lanky, mod San Fran- 
ciscan who sports candy-striped bell-bot- 
toms on the links, began hitting balls 
into a driving net in his garage at the 
age of five. This season he belted his 
way to a second-place finish in the Mas- 
ters and third in the Jacksonville Open; 
currently, he is among the top 20 mon- 
ey winners, with 1971 earnings, so far, 
of $55,849. An elder in the Mormon 
Church, he attended Brigham Young 
University but quit before graduating 
to join the tour in 1969. “A college de- 
gree,” he explains, “is not going to 
help you sink those two-footers.” 
GRIER JONES, 25, is considered by some 
veterans one of the most impressive 
young pros to join the tour in years. A 
star high school fullback in Wichita, 
Kans., he was wooed by football scouts 
from several colleges. Instead he chose 
to go to Oklahoma State on a golf schol- 
arship, where he won the 1968 N.C.A.A. 
championship. Relying on a rhythmi- 
cally compact swing, he won $37,193 
in his first full season on the tour, and 
was named the 1969 Rookie of the 
Year. Off to a so-so start after winning 
$55,913 last season, Jones echoes the 
Sentiments of all the pro prodigies when 
he says: “My day is coming.” 
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now if it weren't for her,” he says) sent 
in his registration anyway and shoved 
him off to Odessa, Texas, for the qual- 
ifying rounds. He shot a 69-67 to be- 
come the lowest local qualifier in the 
nation. 

When Trevino arrived for the Open 
at the Baltusrol Country Club in Spring- 
field, N.J., his wardrobe was sparse. “I 
had to walk 500 yds. down the road to 
a Chinese joint in order to eat because 
the dining room at my motel insisted 
on a tie and jacket. I ate so much Chi- 
nese food I was slant-eyed.” It appar- 
ently agreed with him. He finished fifth, 
won $6,000 and was later named the 
Rookie of the Year. Lee Buck Trevino 
was on his way. 

Since joining the tour, Lee has won 
nine P.G.A. tournaments and currently 
ranks No. 10 among golf's alltime mon- 
ey winners. (Palmer leads, with $1,364,- 
898.) Besieged by sponsors waiting to 
have their wallets tapped, he also has a 
host of lucrative endorsement deals with, 
among others, Blue Bell, Inc. (sports- 
wear), Abbott Laboratories (golf equip- 
ment), Stylist Shoe Co., Downtowner 
Motor Inns, Chrysler's Dodge Division, 
and, of course, the Dr Pepper Co. In ad- 
dition, Lee Trevino Enterprises Inc. is 
readying a TV series called Golf Ce- 
lebrity and a $1.5 million luxury apart- 
ment complex in El Paso called Casa 
Trevino. 


Why Go to Bed? 


Will success spoil Lee Trevino? Nev- 
er, he says, confident that his trying 
times are behind him. Thanks to the 
nitty-gritty experience of his hustling 
days, he says the pressure of competition 
never bothers him. “A $5 bet and 
only $2 in your pocket—that's pressure.” 
What did get to him, though, was all 
the promoting and partying. Easily 
lured out for a night of carousing 
with friendly Fleas, Trevino all too 
often would live up to his happy phi- 
losophy: “I love livin’. Why go to 
bed? I like to party because I missed 
a lot of nights when I couldn't afford 
parties. I get my five hours’ sleep.” 
Asked what the toughest feature of 
the Greater New Orleans Open course 
was, he answered: “Bourbon Street.” 
After tying for first place in the Na- 
tional Airlines Open in Miami last 
year, he stayed up half the night drink- 
ing beer and betting on jai alai. Next 
day, teeing up for his play-off with 
Bob Menne, he said: “Shoot, I was 
just coming in this morning when he 
was getting up. Man, a guy can get 
too much rest.” The psych worked. 
On the second hole, Menne lipped 
out a 2-ft. putt for a bogey, and Tre- 
vino was $40,000 richer. 

After his Miami victory, however, 
Trevino did not win another tournament 
for 13 months. He abruptly dropped 
out of the Philadelphia Classic last year 
and fled with his wife to a mountain 
cabin in New Mexico for a ten-day 
rest. After two days, Claudia saw Lee 
out in the woods hitting pine cones 
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with a broomstick and realized that it 
was time to get back. Two weeks later, 
following a dizzying round of banquets 
and public appearances, Lee failed to 
show up for the first round of the West- 
chester Classic and was disqualified. 
After explaining that he had overslept 
(he had gone to bed at 4 a.m.), he flew 
off to Acapulco for another try at rest 
and recuperation. 

The gay caballero was, by his own ad- 
mission, “tired, mentally tired.” Troubled 
by business problems, a slightly strained 
relationship with Claudia, and the lin- 
gering illness of his mother, he started 
out the 1971 season by dropping out 
of three tournaments. During an ex- 
hibition match in Palm Beach five 
months ago Nicklaus took him aside in 
the locker room and told him: “I hope 
you never find out how well you can 
play. If you do, it will be trouble for 
all of us.” Says Trevino: “That word 
of encouragement changed my life. It 
stopped me from being the nervous char- 
acter I was. I realized that I could 
reach the peak.” He cut back on his out- 
side commitments, and tempered his 
night-owl habits. Last April, Lee won 
the Tallahassee Open and started off 
on his fiery streak. 


No Complaints 


Now that he can afford steak instead 
of his old diet of Texas hash and Kool- 
Aid, he has a problem keeping in shape 
(“Five feet seven and a half is a little 
short for 185 lbs.”). His avowed goal is 
“to win a million bucks. After that, I 
might slow down a little and go see 
what my kids look like. The way I'm 
spending money, I have to win a mil- 
lion.” Although he is determined that 
“the next generation with my name 
won't have to be laborers,” he con- 
fesses that “money is just pieces of 
paper to me.” Knowing that, Claudia 
handles the family finances. “We can 
go out to shop for a pair of socks,” 
she says, “and he'll spend $500.” An 
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eager gambler, Trevino has 
been known to blow a wad in 
a poker game, hit his wife for 
some money (“Honey, give me 
a check for a couple of hun- 
dred”), and hustle across the 
border to bet the greyhounds 
at the Juarez dog track. 

Last year, when a deal in- 
volving the Horizon City hous- 
ing development in which he 
was living soured, Trevino felt 
compelled to sell his prized five- 
bedroom adobe villa with its 
putting green and garden (okra, 
jalapeno chili, black-eyed peas) 
out back. Temporarily, Lee, 
Claudia, Daughter Lesley, 6, 
Son Tony, 2, are making do 
in an El Paso apartment. But, 
says Trevino, “I don’t complain 
about anything. The game has 
been too good to me. You see, 
nobody loves to play golf more 
than I do. Besides, what would 
I be without the tour? A lot 
of young pros are college graduates 
and could make money doing something 
else. I can’t. I couldn’t make a living 
doing anything else, except maybe pump- 
ing gas somewhere. For me, golf is if, 
baby. 

“A lot of guys on the tour,” he goes 
on, “gripe about the travel and the 
food and losing their laundry. Well, no 
matter how bad the food may be, I’ve 
eaten worse. And I couldn't care less 
about the laundry because I can re- 
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WITH WIFE CLAUDIA 
Consolation for the birdies. 


member when I only had one shirt.” 
Even today, Trevino shudders at the 
thought of turning out in one of the snaz- 
zy ensembles favored by the other pros. 
“Wouldn't that be somethin’? Lee Tre- 
vino from El Paso stepping out on the 
course in a $150 pair of shoes, a $50 al- 
paca sweater and a $40 pair of trou- 
sers. You give me a pair of $8.95 pants, 
a $4 shirt and a pair of sneakers and 
I'm ready to tee up.” 

And off he goes, teeing up and yak- 
king, yakking, yakking. “You only go 
around once in life’—thwack—‘and 
you gotta smell the roses as you go by.” 
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WHO NEEDS MASTERPIECES AT THOSE 


HREE weeks ago, a table was sold 

at auction in London. It had been 
made in France somewhere around 
1780, probably by a craftsman named 
Martin Carlin: a spindly, exquisite and 
useless object, all tulipwood and Sévres 
porcelain plaques, the very epitome of 
the court taste of Louis XVI. An Ira- 
nian oilman named Henri Sabet paid 
$415,800 for it and so became the own- 
er of the most expensive piece of fur- 
niture in history. 

One polite reaction to this news would 
be to smile at human folly and hope that 
M. Sabet's Persian cat sharpens its claws 
on something else. On the other hand, the 
episode was more redolent of Louis 
XVI's time than the mere style of the ta- 
ble would suggest. Sabet’s excursion into 
le gotit royal cost the equivalent of the 
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ones and only a handful of private col- 
lectors have the buying power to com- 
pete regularly in this new stratosphere 
of price. It appears today that if the 
Met or the Fogg or Washington’s Na- 
tional Gallery wants another masterpiece 
for its collection, it must be prepared 
to pay in the millions for it, and prices 
are driven up by museums outbidding 
one another in an ego race. This ig- 
nores a fundamental question: Who, ex- 
actly, does need the masterpiece—and 
why? A few years ago, the late art his- 
torian Erwin Panofsky spoke approv- 
ingly of “the unselfish rapacity of the 
museum director.” As time passes, and 
as the use and function of museums 
come under more rigorous examination, 
it is arguable that the rapacity that im- 
pelled Thomas Hoving to expend more 
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CHILDREN LOOKING AT THE METROPOLITAN’S NEW VELASQUEZ 


collective income of 1,260 of his fellow 
Iranians, who earn an average $330 or so 
a year; and with it the creak of imaginary 
tumbrils with real collectors in them 
grows a little louder. 
° 

The table is not an isolated case. In its 
upper reaches, the art market has been 
afflicted with a kind of collective hyste- 
ria, a St. Vitus’s dance of zeros across the 
checkbook: $5,544,000 for a Velasquez; 
a Titian, The Death of Actaeon, sold to 
Paul Getty for a little over $4,000,000; 
last week a Renoir, purchased for $16.80 
a century ago, fetched $1,159,200 at a 
London auction. The list could be pro- 
longed almost indefinitely, and will be: 
before the ‘70s are out, the first $10 mil- 
lion painting will probably have gone 
under the hammer. It does not take a 
very puritanical conscience to deduce 
that this involves a grotesque inversion 
of values, a crisis in the function that past 
art can play in present culture. 

The chief perpetrators of the crisis 
are the museums—which in effect means 
American museums, since no European 
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than $5.5 million on the Met’s new Ve- 
lasquez is not, however great the paint- 
ing may be, unselfish at all. 

The American museum still tends to 
be an institutional parody of the robber 
baron’s castle, staking its prestige more 
on acquisitions than functions. The Met- 
ropolitan speaks with politic sincerity of 
“bringing art to the people’—though this 
did not deter it last October from slap- 
ping what amounts to a tax on art edu- 
cation by reinstituting an admission fee 
for the first time in 30 years. But these 
declarations are apt to be gutted by the 
display of a now old multimillion-dollar 
painting. For what will Juan de Pareja on 
its draped wall in the Metropolitan mean 
to an intelligent 18-year-old from Span- 
ish Harlem when he sees it and remem- 
bers the price? (As well he may, since the 
Met is not inclined to disguise the mar- 
ket value of its major acquisitions.) His 
probable reaction will be fury at the 
wrong priorities that spending $5,000,- 
000 on a painting involves. Who can say 
that the boy would not be right? In a city 
that has a Harlem and a Bedford-Stuy- 


vesant, and is already stuffed to superflu- 
ity with exceptional works of art, pride 
in acquiring yet another multimillion- 
dollar painting is merely an index of fe- 
tishism and decayed conscience. 

In practice, it would hardly matter if 
most American museum collections of 
art by dead masters were frozen tomor- 
row. We already have too much art to ab- 
sorb. Our memories are distended with it, 
like the livers of Strasbourg geese. Prob- 
ably no civilization in history has had so 
much art that it did not make and been 
so forked by the crisis of how to relate to 
it. In the 18th and 19th centuries, when 
art transactions were simpler and the 
founding of massive collections was an 
undisguised form of plunder, the prob- 
lem was not consciously manifest. But in 
America today, nobody needs another 
Titian—not at these prices. The right to 
art by force of arms, which produced 
much of the Louvre’s collection, has 
been superseded by an equally debatable 
“right” to art by force of buying 
power. Hence such misfortunes of cul- 
tural ecology as the steady leakage of 
major paintings across the Atlantic, 
which the British, in particular, whole- 
heartedly resent. 

es 

Art collectors and museum curators 
like to talk in terms of world culture; 
but in the auction house they behave 
like chauvinists. Many critics have not- 
ed how the cult of masterpiece value car- 
icatures the historical values of art by 
creating an unreal scale of “importance.” 
It is equally probable that the cost for ac- 
quisitions does violence to geographical 
as well as historical culture by making 
it hard for countries to hold the art 
they have against the battering pressure 
of foreign capital. 

There is, moreover, a lamentable dis- 
proportion between the money deployed 
on buying art and the money available 
for preserving masterpieces that cannot, 
by their nature or circumstances, be sold 
—unmovable art like buildings, frescoes, 
or even entire cities of cherishable an- 
tique beauty. Only a spectacular di- 
saster like the Florence flood of No- 
vember 1966 will provoke people to 
expend large sums of money on saving 
art that they do not own. Because of 
the publicity campaigns mounted by or- 
ganizations to save Venice from de- 
caying into an empty, waterlogged Re- 
naissance Disneyland, it may yet stand 
some chance of at least partial pres- 
ervation as a city. But the Parthenon, 
under the influence of time, weather, vi- 
bration and industrial fumes, is turning 
to sand; and all over Italy, Spain and 
France there is a slow and apparently ir- 
reversible destruction of art by pollution, 
economic progress, neglect and age. This 
immense but rapidly shrinking deposit 
of artifacts and images constitutes the 
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ground from which the isolated mas- 
terpiece on a museum wall draws its ra- 
tionale, and hence, in fact, the claim 
on social fantasy that generates its price. 
And there is pathetically litthe money 
available to conserve it. The common ob- 
jection is “let the Italians/ French/ Greeks 
look after their own art.” But a wider 
view must surely argue that our con- 
sciousness of art should be seamless, 
that a picture’s or a sculpture’s right to 
survival is not to be determined by 
some box of frontiers. 
s 
Is there any way of retrieving from 

the hyperactive market some means of 
preserving what is not for sale? Ar- 
guably, there is. Assuming that the ap- 
petites of collectors will not diminish 
in the near future, governments might | 





THE $415,800 LOUIS XVi TABLE 


well impose a conservation tax on ev- 
ery work of art that is sold at auction 
for more than, say, $100,000. The fig- 
ure need not be high; 5% would rake 
off millions of dollars annually into a 
pool that could be administered by some 
suitable international body for conser- 
vation and restoration needs—in urban 
space, architecture, sculpture, painting 

—anywhere in the world. 
Such a tax would, by its nature, be an 
economist’s ideal: it would affect only 
those who can afford it. It might fraction- 
ally tone down today’s price levels, and 
no doubt would be strenuously opposed 
by some art dealers and collectors. It 
would not solve all conservation prob- 
lems, but it would contribute a precious 
measure of alleviation and diminish art’s 
humiliating dependence on erratic char- 
ity. Most of all, it could mitigate the 
crushing sense of waste and meaningless- 
ly flamboyant consumption that anyone 
who cares about art and its priorities is 
apt to feel on reading about the cost of 

next week’s Louis XVI table. 
® Robert Hughes 
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Prophet of Light 
The Louvre, everyone knows, is the 
most famous museum in Paris. But 


which is the /east famous? Until lately, 
a good candidate for the laurels of ob- 
scurity was the Musée Marmottan, a 
two-story mansion in the outer regions 
of the 16th Arrondissement near the 
Bois de Boulogne. From its opening in 
1934, the place attracted about 30 vis- 
itors a month to admire a lugubrious 
clutter of porcelain, stained glass and 
Napoleonic furniture. Guidebooks ig- 
nored the Musée Marmottan. Even its 
hours were absurd: two afternoons a 
week, except during the tourist-laden 
summer, when the museum perversely 
stayed shut for two months. 

That this drab and peripheral institute 
should come to rival the Louvre as a 
shrine of French Impressionism seems 
inconceivable, But five years ago, an oc- 
togenarian named Michel Monet, driving 
back from a visit to his wife’s grave in 
Normandy, collided with a truck and 
died. He was the son and only offspring 
of Claude Monet. When Monet pére died 
in 1926, Michel inherited his collection 
and kept most of it in his secluded coun- 
try house at Sorel-Moussel in Norman- 
dy. Nobody saw it for 40 years. Paintings 
were stuffed under beds, piled higgledy- 
piggledy in the cellar, gathered dust in 
cupboards. Michel preferred to adorn his 
walls with antelope horns and stuffed tro- 
phies of the African safaris that were his 
chief interest in life. Whenever he need- 
ed some cash to finance another safari, 
he would pull a Monet out from its stor- 
age place and sell it off. 

Nobody knows exactly how much of 
the collection thus leaked away, but Mi- 
chel Monet scrupulously respected his 
father’s wishes in one area. He left the 
collection not to the French government 
(old Monet never forgave the Louvre 
for ignoring him) but to the Marmottan. 

Driven Man. Last month the huge be- 
quest of some 130 pictures went on pub- 
lic view for the first time in a new un- 
derground gallery excavated below the 
museum garden. There were paintings 
by Monet's masters, Delacroix and Bou- 
din, and by his fellow Impressionists 
—including a magnificent portrait of 
Monet himself at age 32 by his friend 
Auguste Renoir. But the bulk of the 
gift is Monet's Monets—a unique and 
stunningly complete core sample of 65 
oils and four pastels spanning his growth 
as an artist from 1870 to the series of 
lily ponds which, over the last 29 years 
of his life, Monet produced in his stu- 
dio at Giverny, It is the world’s largest 
Monet collection, worth—at one esti- 
mate—about $10 million. 

Claude Monet was 86 when he died: a 
driven old man, almost blind with cata- 
racts, preyed on by terrible fits of depres- 
sion. “Age and chagrin have worn me 
out,” he wrote to his friend Georges Cle- 
menceau, former Premier of France. 
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“My life has been nothing but a failure, 
and all that’s left for me to do is to de- 
stroy my paintings before I disappear.” 
Painters have often guessed wrong about 
their achievement; none guessed worse 
than Monet. He is, in fact, the only Im- 
pressionist other than Manet and Seurat 
whose work has consistently seemed rel- 
evant and useful to modern painters. One 
cannot imagine an artist “learning” from 
Renoir today. The difference is one of 
radical intent, of questions which Mo- 
net’s work asked but did not always 
close, as most Renoirs are closed by their 
own unctuous completion. 

Prophetic Figure. Seventy years ago, 
Monet posed all the queries that are cen- 
tral to informal, painterly abstraction 
while working on his haystacks, ca- 
thedral facades and lily ponds—and 





MONET BY RENOIR 
The future was in the lily pads. 


solved most of them. He is the Cé- 
zanne of Abstract Expressionism, like 
him a prophetic figure who was much 
greater than what he foretold. This fact 
was recognized by the “rediscovery” of 
Monet that took place in New York in 
the late “50s (a feast considerately laid 
on for the return of a Prodigal Father 
who had never actually been away). 

How many thousand canvases pro- 
duced in the last 20 years have echoed 
the muscular writhing of brush marks, 
the suffusing, arbitrary color and the 
dense, pasty, almost edible pigment that 
Monet, in 1918, incorporated into The 
Willow? In a study of African lilies grow- 
ing beside his pond, the “modernity” of 
Monet's vision becomes even more pro- 
nounced. There is no horizon line; the 
fragment of reality he chose tips and 
squashes itself against the picture plane. 
A whole historical style is predicted in 
the vibration and flicker of yellow light 
on the water, the excited scribbles round 
the lily pads, and the deliberately blank 
areas of canvas that shine white against 
the effervescent paint. 

There is an edge of smugness in the 


view of Monet that attributes his claim 
on our eyes to his modernity; we are 
prone to use the past as gratification, 
and think it good because it made us pos- 
sible. But Monet did not labor for the 
sake of Philip Guston or Sam Francis. 
His actual greatness resides in the way 
in which he marked, and then tran- 
scended, his own cultural perimeter. He 
provoked Impressionism rather as Pi- 
casso’s Les Demoiselles d'Avignon pro- 
voked Cubism; and the crucial encounter 
here was with an older painter, Eugéne- 
Louis Boudin, whom he met somewhere 
around 1856. 

Boudin introduced him to the idea 
of painting direct from the motif, ev 
plein air. Painters like Constable and 
Turner had done this before but in wa- 
tercolor; Courbet had done parts of his 
canvases on the scene and finished them 
in the studio. But the invention of ready- 
mixed oil paints in tubes made it pos- 
sible for Boudin, and Monet after him, 
to carry through an entire painting in 
this way. Boudin’s influence on his in- 
comparably more gifted disciple was 
strong, and it can be seen as late as 
1870 in the pearly sky, sand and sea of 
Camille Monet and Her Cousin on the 
Beach at Trouville, But the broad slap 
of Monet’s brush and the vigorous strip- 
ing of the girls’ dresses have already 
gone beyond what Boudin had to teach. 

From Memory. The word Impres- 
sionism was coined by a hostile critic 
from one of Monet's paintings of 1872, 
Impression: Sunrise, which by virtue 
of a chance bequest in 1948 was one 
of the few paintings the Marmottan al- 
ready owned (and may be the only 
clue to why Monet fils chose the Mar- 
mottan). To the end of his life, Monet in- 
sisted that his one achievement was to 
have worked “directly from nature, striv- 
ing to render my impressions in the 
face of the most fugitive effects.” 

This impulse lay behind his obsessive 
working in series, catching the alteration 
of light from hour to hour on the same 
haystack, the same fagade. But it does 
not explain the oddly abstract effect of 
such paintings. Nor does it account for 
the curious fact that Monet often paint- 
ed from memory in a manner identical 
to his paintings from nature. The Hous- 
es of Parliament, London, with its di- 
agonally surging, frayed green silhouette 
and glitter of thick silvery light, was pro- 
duced at his house in France in 1905. 
For Monet’s paintings become abstract 
to the extent that they accept light and 
color as absolutes. 

“Energy is eternal Delight”—so wrote 
William Blake. This is the theme of the 
last 20 years of Monet's work. He appar- 
ently perceived in some intuitive way 
what science had just begun to formulate 
—that all matter, from Charing Cross 
Bridge to the lilies on his pond, was en- 
ergy. And energy’s clearest manifestation 
was the frothing matrix of light in which, 
hour by hour, the forms of nature were 
dissolved and reconstituted before Mo- 
net’s failing, astonished eyes. 

®R.H. 
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African Lilies, undated. 


The Willow, circa 1918. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





The Ordeal of Ann-Margret 


It was like watching Minnie Mouse 
play Ophelia—brilliantly. Nobody could 
believe that Ann-Margret, the Swedish 
meatball, the female Troy Donahue, the 
30-year-old high school cheerleader 
from Wilmette, Ill., was actually acting. 
But in Mike Nichols’ Carnal Knowledge 
(Time, July 5), playing the billowy 
milkbed the hero frolics on, she op- 
posed Jack Nicholson’s grim portrait of 
a swordless swordsman with a rich and 
touching study of what happens to a 
woman when her man won't let her be 
one. Her work deserved and got the 
sort of reviews that could win a girl an 
Oscar, and her body got a degree and 
quality of exposure that made her over- 
night what for eleven years she has clum- 
sily tried to be: a sex symbol. In the 
past six months, thanks to a sudden ri- 
pening of her stage personality, Ann- 
Margret has made herself a smash hit 
at the International in Las Vegas and 
has outdrawn Frank Sinatra at Miami 
Beach’s Fontainebleau. 

Cat-Sized Rats. With every reason 
to feel just great, why did she look so 
puffy and strung out? “I'm flabbergasted 
by the reviews,” she told Time’s Brad 
Darrach. “After eleven years, I can’t be- 
lieve it. But you know, doing that part 
—it changed my life.” Her voice broke. 
“It made me realize. So much. That 
poor girl I played in the picture had 
been so used. Always attracted to the 
same kind of man, and each man de- 
stroyed her, She was like a little puppy 
dog. No matter how much you beat 
her she kept coming back, trusting the 
owner. Since I did the part, I've been 
feeling so much tension, such pressure.” 
She drew a deep breath. “It’s a definite 
signal. I'll work through the year be- 
cause I've got commitments. Then I'll 
quit show business. At least for a year, 
maybe forever.” 


MARY ELLEN MARK 





Forever in show business usually lasts 
till the next good offer, but success and 
disillusion do seem to have struck Ann- 
Margret simultaneously. Her _ story, 
which she told like a woman who had 
just discovered pain and was fascinated 
by it, is a version of the old standard 
about the small-town girl who paid too 
high a price to reach the big time. When 
Ann-Margret Olsson was a year old, her 
electrician father left his family in a tiny 
Swedish village and sailed for the U.S. 
For the next seven years, until his wife 
reluctantly agreed to follow him, Ann- 
Margret was her mother’s main source of 
happiness. It was a heavy responsibility. 
“As early as I can remember,” she says 
now, “the thing I thought about most of 
all was giving people happiness.” 

In Wilmette, the family fell on 
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ANN-MARGRET IN “VIVA LAS VEGAS” (1964) 


WITH JACK NICHOLSON IN “CARNAL KNOWLEDGE” 
The pain comes through wild and pure. 


IN HER NIGHTCLUB ACT 


hard times and took cheap lodgings 
in a funeral parlor. Ann-Margret slept 
on a foldout bed in the room where 
the bodies were laid out. When there 
was a funeral, she could not go to 
bed until the last mourner had left; 
she was often wakened, she says, by 
rats as big as full-grown cats that (for 
reasons perhaps best left unexamined) 
lived in the mortuary cellar. At 16, Ann- 
Margret sang on Ted Mack's Original 
Amateur Hour but lost out to “a Mex- 
ican leaf player.” and at 19 she 
turned up in Las Vegas. She had a fire- 
cracker energy and a_ hot, staccato 
style that could take your eye off a charg- 
ing tiger. 

George Burns gave her a spot in his 
show. United Artists found a part in 
Frank Capra’s A Pocketful of Miracles, 
and in State Fair her dark brown hair 
showed up as a cornea-shattering shade 
of red, A star, she drove up to her old 
high school in a yellow Cadillac con- 
vertible and strolled through the halls 
in a mink coat. But four years later, 
the bottom fell out. Her managers, in 
her version of it, were merely exploit- 
ing her sex appeal—and ineptly. With 
puppy-like trust, Ann-Margret did as 
she was told. At 25, after a descending 
spiral of bike operas and drive-in fill- 
ers, she was a has-been and a joke to 
the industry. But in 1967, she married 
Roger Smith, a TV actor who had 
played in 77 Sunset Strip, and Smith 
and an agent named Allan Carr took 
over Ann-Margret’s career. 

Instant Improvement. In two Ann- 
Margret TV specials and a role in Stan- 
ley Kramer's R.P.M., her screen per- 
sonality seemed quieter, sweeter, more 
womanly. She had lost the twippet look. 
Her breasts with suspicious suddenness 
had taken on melony dimensions. Had 
she seen the silicone man? Ann-Mar- 
gret said no, “When I put on weight, I 
put it on there.” Lucky for her. Mel- 
ony dimensions were required for the 
role of Bobbie in Carnal Knowledge. 

Mike Nichols had spent six months 














looking for the right girl to play the 
part. He had considered and rejected Ra- 
quel Welch, Jane Fonda, Dyan Cannon, 
Natalie Wood. One night Critic Ken- 
neth Tynan’s wife suggested Ann-Mar- 
gret. Nichols smiled, but a screen test 
convinced him. 

Nerves and Viruses. It did not con- 
vince Ann-Margret. “It was hell,” she 
said. “Every minute I worked on that 
movie was hell.” Terrified of failure, 
imagining the final collapse of her ca- 
reer, she gave herself desperately to 
the role. “I knew I had the emotion. 
That's all I am, emotion. But I couldn't 
do Bobbie by myself. Mike had to 
mold me. And he did. I lived Bobbie 
day and night. I turned into the slob Bob- 
bie is. Between takes I just sat in my 
dressing room and stared at the wall. 
When I got back to the hotel at night, 
I put on my bathrobe and walked 
back and forth in the bathroom. I felt de- 
pressed, all the time depressed, So vul- 
nerable, so betrayed. Mike and Jack 
kept me going. One day | couldn't cry 
when I should have and Jack said hor- 
rible things about Bobbie until [ burst 
into tears.” 

When the shooting stopped, Ann-Mar- 
gret’s anguish did not. Stone pro that 
she is, she went ahead with a four- 
week run in Las Vegas. Pain lent a dark- 
er resonance to her voice and presence, 
even in moments of razzmatazz. Pain 
came through wild and pure in her 
song about Marilyn Monroe: Does Any- 
body Out There Love Me? At the end 
of the run, nerves shot and viruses act- 
ing up, she was rushed to a hospital. 

“L was scared bad,” she recalled. “I 
still am. I've always had this endless en- 
ergy. Lying there, I thought about hav- 
ing a baby. I think that kind of giving 
would calm me down. Peace is what 1 
lack. I got into all this too fast, too 
young. If I could just be Ann-Margret 
Olsson again, maybe I'd get over this 
feeling that my nerves are on top of 
my skin.” 

Ta-Daaaaa! The thought seemed to 
cheer her up. Her husband ordered a 
steak sent up to her room, and after 
she put it away she bounced up and 
taught a visitor how to do the shuffle 
and the shim-sham. Soon she was stomp- 
ing to the music of an_ imaginary 
combo and shaking it up like the 
great little putter-outer she has always 
been. “Ta-daaaaa!” she yelled as she 
reached the Durante closer, her arms 
opened wide and her green eyes glit- 
tering happily through her long soft 
strawberry locks. Quit show business? 
Come off it! Just watch her face light 
up when somebody discusses her re- 
cent appearance at the Teamsters’ con- 
vention or asks if she’s been offered 
the Marilyn Monroe role in Arthur Mil- 
ler's After the Fall. “1 know I'm vul- 
nerable,” she said, still exploring that 
new-found capacity for pain, “but I'd 
rather not have a shield, even though 
it hurts more that way. As long as | 
can, I want to go out there and make mil- 
lions of people happy!” 
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MODERN LIVING 
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NUDIST-CAMP-OWNER HOCKER & ASSISTANT 





Working conditions are marvelous. 


The Decline of Nudism 


Balmy Southern California has long 
been a natural habitat for nudists. But 
now the new permissiveness has caught 
up with this once-daring tribe. After vis- 
iting a former citadel of the cult near 
Los Angeles, Time Correspondent Tim- 
othy Tyler reports: 


Mel Hocker, one of the alltime great 
American nudists, is still out there in 
the nude. But he is not smiling and care- 
free, the way you would imagine a nud- 
ist to be. At 60, Mel sits alone in his 
little office, a mass of naked wrinkles, 
glum, dispirited, forlorn. Forlorn be- 
cause just outside Mel’s screen door, 
his own twelve-acre nudist club—the 
Oakdale Guest Ranch—is going silently 
to seed in the dry heat of the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains. In fact, the club's 
membership in two years has plummeted 
from 300 to 60 couples, and it con- 
tinues to plummet as the elderly mem- 
bers die off. Another nudist camp near 
by recently closed up for good. 

“It's the sexual revolution that’s kill- 
ing us,” moans Mel, who has been nude 
nonstop now for 18 years. “The por- 
nographic movies, the topless-bottomless 
bars, the dirty magazines—they re mak- 
ing nudism in America passé.” To show 
what he means, Mel slips into shower 
clogs and takes us on a tour of his 
camp, mercifully letting us keep our 
pants on. The layout of the place hints 
of its past grandeur: 16 rustic cabins 
idling on a hillside, and down on the 
flat, dozens of vacant trailer slips where 
you can almost envision happy, laugh- 
ing naked people swarming around gaily 
decorated mobile homes. But now, Mel 
says, the remaining members are most- 


ly middle-aged and elderly couples who 
come out only on the warm weekends. 
The grandiose pool is empty, tennis 
and volleyball courts are unused, nets 
hanging limp in the sun. 

The only sounds of life come from a 
screened hut with a sign on it that says 
CORNER NUDE STAND. Inside, a pretty 
young woman is dancing nude to a juke- 
box; the other patrons, mostly older 
males, sit drinking beer, droning ap- 
athetically and ignoring the woman. A 
sign on the wall says NUDI BURGERS. 
MORE MEAT—LESS DRESSING. Hocker 
sits down, sips a Coke and brightens 
somewhat. “I pioneered in nudism, you 
know,” he shouts over the music. “We 
were the first nudist place to serve beer, 
and we were first with nude dancing. 
This place has attracted your profes- 
sional people, right down to the hon- 
orable janitor who pushes the broom.” 

Hard to Upstage. Hocker's mind slips 
gradually back into nudism’s past, and 
he glowingly recalls how he became a 
nudist in the sedate year of 1953. That 
was back when he was living in Long 
Beach and nudism was still considered 
risqué. In their search for an outdoor 
health spa, Hocker and his wife Ann 
stumbled on nudism. “We were the 
talk of Long Beach for a long time,” 
recalls Ann (equally nude), her eyes 
gleaming with a certain mischievous 
pride. After four years Hocker quit his 
job as a cost analyst with the Ford 
Motor Co., bought Oakdale, an estab- 
lished nudist club just outside San Ber- 
nardino, and made nudism a full-time 
way of life. “You can’t beat it,” says 
Hocker. “It’s so—natural. It just seems 
right not to wear clothes. You can’t up- 
stage anybody around here with a mink 
coat or a good suit. Ha-ha. And then 
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there's the sun. Believe me, after a week- 
end out here in the nude, you can real- 
ly kill ‘em on your job.” 

But in the last few years, as the sex- 
ual revolution progressed, the once tan- 
talizg concept of prancing nude 
through the woods came to seem tame 
indeed to Southern Californians. Even 
last year’s special event—nude skydiving 
with music by 15 bare members of the 
Long Beach Municipal Band—was 
sparsely attended. Just as well, perhaps, 
since one hapless skydiver was badly 
scratched when he landed in a buck- 
thorn patch. 

Looking for Longhairs. Now, it ap- 
pears, Oakdale has only one slim chance 
left for survival: a transfusion of good 
old) American public relations tech- 
niques. Earlier this year Hocker de- 
cided to hire Sparky Blaine, a_pro- 
moter and manager of topless dancing 
girls, to push Oakdale back into the 
big time. For Sparky, 43, Oakdale was 
a revelation. He abandoned his Beverly 
Hills office, together with his clothes, phi- 
losophizing that “I do most of my work 
by phone anyway,” and moved right 
into one of the Oakdale cabins. “Out 
here,” he mused, “I can float nude in 
the pool while my nude secretary sits 
on the edge and takes a letter—work- 
ing conditions are marvelous.” 

Sparky’s big job is to promote the 
Miss Nude Cosmos Pageant, a nude 
beauty contest held at Oakdale each 
summer. His first change has been to 
bill the pageant “The Woodstock of 
the Nudist Movement.” He explains: 
“We've got to get the longhairs in here. 
Only way to save the place. And why 
not? They took their clothes off at Wood- 
stock. Why can’t they do it here? 

“The old nudes have got to step 
aside or this place is going to die, 
What we should do, we should let all 


the good-looking girls join free, then 
we'd have something. It’s youth, baby, 
that’s where it’s at. The old blood’s 
dying with the trees.” Sparky continues 
ecstatically: “Just give me ten showgirls 
out here, and varoom, the young guys'll 
come out of Los Angeles in first gear. 
I'm putting up a big stand; I'm gonna 
have two go-go girls dancing on top of 
it at night, with spotlights on ‘em, so peo- 
ple can see em from the highway.” 

At 60, Mel Hocker sits alone in his lit- 
tle office, a mass of naked wrinkles. 
glum, dispirited, forlorn, brooding about 
the passing of the golden age of nud- 
ism and wearily watching Sparky Blaine 
trying to create a last varoom. 


Typing in the Round 

“Three-quarters of all humanity runs 
around with ruined spines,” says Luigi 
Colani, a successful West German in- 
dustrial designer. To help prevent any 
further proliferation of bad backs—at 
least among typists—Colani has invent- 
ed the cradle-like device. In it, a sec- 
retary can sit upright, slump or prac- 
tically recline while typing, without miss- 
ing a key. “Every part of a typist, with 
the exception of her eyeballs and fin- 
gers, is supported,” says Colani. Installed 
in the contraption, a typist can lean 
against a contoured back and headrest, 
with elbows planted on concave plat- 
forms and wrists braced on two flexible 
supports just below the keyboard. Ear- 
phones provide music or can be con- 
nected to a dictating machine. Colani, 
who calls his device an “integrated mo- 
bile module,” spent three months and 
$20,000 developing it. But he is some- 
what pessimistic about its future. “Like 
most of my best ideas,” he says, “it’s too 
far ahead of its time to have much 
of a chance in our slide-rule society.” 
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COLANI’S TYPING MODULE 
Preventing bad backs. 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Jim Morrison, 27, lead singer 
of the Doors and the third big rock 
star to die within ten months; in Paris. 
Although Morrison at times drank heav- 
ily, he did not have a reputation as a 
drug user, and he died of a heart at- 
tack. The son of an admiral, Morrison 
got a master’s degree from UCLA be- 
fore beginning to intone his long, the- 
atrical poems to dark, eerie, thundering 
rock. His orgiastic performances and 
his command, “Come on, baby, light 
my fire,” turned on teeny-boppers by 
the millions, but his mood was often 
more apocalyptic: “Cancel my subscrip- 
tion to the Resurrection!” he protested 
against the ravaging of the earth. 





Died. Dorothy Andrews Kabis, 54, 
33rd Treasurer of the U.S. and the 
first in the nation’s history to change 
her name and the signature appearing 
on U.S. paper money; of a heart at- 
tack; in Sheffield, Mass. Dorothy An- 
drews Elston was appointed Treasurer 
by President Nixon after helping to 
raise more than $1,000,000 for the 1968 
G.O.P. campaign. The fifth woman in 
succession to hold the post, Mrs, Elston 
married Wilmington, Del., School Prin- 
cipal Walter Kabis last year. 


Died. Louis Armstrong, 71, trumpeter, 
singer and world-renowned ambassador 
of jazz (see Music). 


Died. Samuel R. Bronfman, 80, foun- 
der and president of Distillers Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams Limited; in Montreal. 
Bronfman laid the foundations of his 
financial empire 54 years ago when he 
started a mail-order whisky business. 
Branching out into distilling during Pro- 
hibition, Bronfman went on to create the 
world’s largest distillery. At 80, Bronf- 
man still remained the astute chieftain 
and patriarchal head of a family-domi- 
nated firm. “I've set it up better than the 
Rothschilds,” he once said. “They spread 
the children, I've kept them together.” 


Died. Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 94, 
commander in chief of the U.S. Asiatic 
fleet at the outbreak of World War II; of 
pneumonia; in Sharon, Conn. Having 
seen action in both the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and World War I, Tommy Hart 
became the oldest admiral afloat when 
F.D.R. extended his tour of duty past the 
mandatory retirement age of 64. Con- 
vinced that war was imminent, Hart kept 
the principal warships based in Manila 
Bay out of the harbor, avoiding another 
Pearl Harbor. Forced to move his head- 
quarters south to Java, Hart commanded 
the outnumbered Americans in the three- 
day battle of Makassar Strait, inflicting 
heavy losses on the Japanese fleet. In 
1945, Hart, a Republican, was appointed 
U.S. Senator from Connecticut. Instead 
of seeking election when the term ex- 
pired two years later, he retired to spend 
his last decades on his farm in Sharon. 
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MG-TC This is 
the classic 2-seater 
that American 
servicemen brought 
home with them. The 
TC was the spark that 
ignited the sports car 
phenomenon and 
we sold a surprising 
10,000 TC's 
by 1950 





MG-TD The TD took 
over where the TC left off 

and the idea of a high-per- 
formance sports car continued 
to attract new fans. By 
1954, the TD had hit 
30,000 in sales. 





MGA This is the MG sports car 
that sold more units than any other 
sports car ever before. The number 
an incredible 100,000 by 1962 





MGB This is the MG that’s now 
holding down the all time best-seller 
position. The B, made in both Con- 

vertible and GT versions, reached the 
record breaking 250,000 mark a short time ago 








A great idea. 
How it grew into the MGB. 


And why were giving away 
a eeMAIUUUU Ken cbane 







MG has always stayed faithful to the idea of a sports car 
Saletiate(ouced ey maelerleceentcMatatenewerlleke td 


On May 27, 1971, the 250,000th B came off the production line. 
It was designated with a plaque attesting to its historical 
SteiarieCectetucm oWiy (Gm eliicoam@atele MceleleliecRece- (een 
«, Weare going to give the car away instead of selling it. 


Its The Great 250,000th MGB Giveaway—and 
it's easy to get in the running. There's 
nothing to buy. Just visit an Austin MG 
Dealer and pick up an official entry 
lye Val aavitdameeyinte)(aceke (lel 


® Offer void in the State of WETS ovteteiceye) 

and wherever prohibited by law. Residents 

of Ohio, and Wisconsin may obtain an entry 

blank by writing to: 250,000th MGB Giveaway, 

Box 250,000, Blair, Nebraska 68009, before Sept.4, 1971. 
The Great 250,000th MGB Giveaway officially closes Sept. 18, 

1971. So hurry—act today. For the name of your local === 

Austin MG Dealer, dial (800) 631-1971 except in New Jersey 
where the number is (800) 962-2803. Calls are toll free [mvcanal 


British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, New Jersey 07605 
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YOUNG AMERICAN TOURISTS BOARDING BELGIAN JETLINER IN NEW YORK 


Exodus 1971: New Bargains in the Sky 


N° one could blame the Europeans 
for suspecting that it might be a 
plot concocted by American parents. 
This summer as never before, their parks 
and piazzas, their hostels and highways 
are overflowing with a record-high num- 
ber of blue-jeaned invaders. More than 
800,000 young Americans are descend- 
ing on Europe with the same ease and 
dispatch with which an older generation 
took on a trip across the state line. In 
the process, they are turning the travel 
industry upside down and creating a 
stir wherever they go. 

Londoners are complaining about 
“pollution by package tour.’ More than 
the usual thousands of Continental Eu- 
ropeans are making plans to flee their 
own cities this summer to avoid the 
youthful crush. Elderly strollers in Mu- 
nich’s English Gardens glower at bare- 
foot Brooklyn musicians standing on 
their heads with feet intertwined or sit- 
ting yoga-style. with begging bowls in 
outstretched hands. The Greek Orthodox 
Church in Athens has adopted a new 
prayer entitled “For Those Endangered 
by the Touristic Wave.” The words: 
“Lord Jesus Christ. Son of God, have 
mercy on the cities. the islands and the 
villages of our Orthodox Fatherland, as 
well as the holy monasteries. which are 
scourged by the worldly touristic wave. 
Grace us with a solution to this dra- 
matic problem and protect our brethren, 
who are sorely tried by the modernistic 
spirit of these contemporary Western 
invaders.” 

The big new incitement to youthful 
wanderlust this year is the greatest price- 
cutting war in airline history. It has cre 
ated youth fares so enticing that the 
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youngsters can hardly afford to stay 
home. Ever since Belgium's Sabena, 
whose transatlantic 747s had been run- 
ning only 11% full, offered a $220 
round trip to Belgium for almost any- 
one under 30, other lines have rushed 
to meet or beat that bargain. A youth- 
fare passenger on Sabena can fly only 
to and from Brussels, but on some 
other lines he can now mix and match. 
Pan Am, for example, allows a person 
of 25 or less to fly to one European 
city and return from another. Irish-Aer 
Lingus offers the widest choice of all 
—four different cities. The deal: fly 
into one Continental city, return from 
another, and stop over in Dublin or 
Shannon both coming and going. 


Economic Consequences 


TWA has hitched a welcome wagon 
of giveaways to its flights: each youth- 
fare passenger gets a book of coupons 
good for 10% to 50% discounts in res- 
taurants and discothéques. Alitalia an- 
nounced the best cost-per-mile bargain: 
a $199 round trip between New York 
and Rome. Icelandic Airlines, dubbed 
the “hip-hop airline” by the hairy hordes 
who prefer it, rolled out the cheapest Eu- 
ropean youth fare: a $185 round trip be- 
tween Aug. | and Sept. 10, and $165 
the rest of the year. 

As a result of the price cuts, 1971 
will be one of the biggest years ever 
for going places. All together, more 
than 3,500,000 Americans and Cana- 
dians will cross the Atlantic this year. Be- 
cause of the recession, the recalcitrance 
of the stock market and the horse-and- 
buggy pace of economic recovery, even 
middle-aged tourists will be looking for 


bargains rather than luxury. The rush 
of cut-rate travelers to Europe is hav- 
ing many economic consequences—and 
not just in Europe itself. Among them: 

A BOON FOR OWNERS OF LOW- AND MEDIUM- 
PRICE EUROPEAN HOTELS. Construction of 
accommodations in Europe is becoming 
such a profitable investment that U.S. 
money built $30 million worth of ho- 
tels last year in Amsterdam alone. Hotel 
rooms in most price categories are very 
tight in Athens, Brussels, Budapest, Co- 
penhagen, Dubrovnik, Geneva, Helsinki, 
London, Moscow, Prague, Salzburg, 
Stockholm, Vienna, Warsaw and Zurich. 
In almost every other top city, they are 
just plain tight. Prices have risen about 
10% since last year. A double room 
with bath in a good hotel ranges from 
a low of $7 in Lisbon and $10 in Mu- 
nich to a top of $48 in Rome, $50 in Lon- 
don and $65 in Paris. 

A WINDFALL FOR VENDORS OF THE GOODS 
AND SERVICES THAT ECONOMY-CLASS TOUR- 
ists WANT. Among the beneficiaries: Eu- 
ropean small-car- and bicycle-rental 
companies, inexpensive restaurants, even 
greengrocers. and North American 
sporting-goods and Army-Navy stores. 
Today’s young travelers load up with 
sleeping bags, shelter halves and Swiss 
army knives. U.S. knapsack sales so 
far this year are way up. 

A SERIOUS PROBLEM FOR THE TOURIST TRADE 
IN THE CARIBBEAN, HAWAII AND THE U.S. 
soutH. Some resorts in those areas have 
already been hurting for more than a 
year, partly because of competition from 
charter flights and low group fares to Eu- 
rope. Round-trip economy fare from 
New York to Miami is $166; from Chi- 
cago to Jamaica, $286; Chicago to Ha- 
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waii, $346. Asks one Eastern Air Lines 
vice president: “How can we sell a kid 
on going to Miami when he can go to 
London for just a few bucks more?” 

AN EVEN BIGGER DRAIN ON THE U.S. “BAL- 
ANCE OF TOURISM.” Since 1960, Amer- 
icans have spent $19 billion more abroad 
than foreign visitors have spent in the 
U.S., and this year’s deficit is expected 
to top $2.5 billion. By contrast, Italy's 
tourism surplus usually helps put its 
overall balance of payments in the black. 
Tourism is one of the biggest industries 
of Spain, Portugal and Greece, and 
this year it will be even richer. 

By far the greatest impact of the bud- 
get-travel upheaval will hit the inter- 
national airlines, some of which are in 
serious financial trouble. Their most im- 
portant route for both prestige and prof- 
it has been over the North Atlantic, 
where the price cutting is deepest. TWA, 
for example, netted nearly $60 million 
on the North Atlantic route in the past 
three years. Were it not for those prof- 
its, the airline, which had a system- 
wide net loss of $64 million last year, 
would be in sorely critical condition. 
Pan Am generally loses badly on its 
Latin American run, where its operations 
are severely restricted by local gov- 
ernments, but makes up the losses on 
the Atlantic (though the line ran $29.5 
million in the red on that route last 
year, largely because of the recession). 
Even lines that do not make much 
money over the North Atlantic, includ- 
ing Aeroflot, Air-India and Finnair, cling 
to the route in order to fly their flags 
and attract foreign travelers to their 
countries. 

In an inflationary age, when the price 
of everything else seems to be going 
up, why are North Atlantic air fares 
coming down? One reason is that they 
have long been overpriced, and a re- 
duction is overdue. International fares 
usually have to be agreed upon unan- 
imously by the 108 members of the In- 


All together, Pan Am lost $27 million in 
1969, $48 million in 1970 and $37 million 
through May 1971. Compared with May 1970, 
Pan Am’s passenger traffic was down more 
than 6% this May. 


ternational Air Trans- 
port Association (IATA), 
with the result that the 
least efficient, highest- 
cost carrier sometimes ve- 
toes lower fares. The only 
exception to the unanim- 
ity rule occurs when an air- 
line is “ordered” by its gov- 
ernment to make a fare 
change. Sabena recently 
used that loophole to in- 
troduce the youth fares. 

In basic economy class, it 
costs more to fly one way 
from New York to Paris 
($298) than to Honolulu 
($224), even though Honolulu 
is 1,200 miles farther away. 
Most businessmen and many 
tourists are unfairly stuck with 
those basic economy fares, which cover 
trips of 14 days or less. To lure more va- 
cationers into their planes, the airlines 
have come up with a confusing welter 
of special prices (see box, page 64). All 
of them are aimed at alleviating the in- 
dustry’s toughest problem: empty seats. 

That problem lately has been ag- 
gravated for several reasons. First. the 
airlines are prisoners of modern tech- 
nology and old-fashioned competition. 
Whenever a manufacturer produces a 
bigger or racier plane, the chiefs of 
some leading airlines figure that they 
must have it, and then all other lines 
feel obliged to follow. The debut last 
year of the 356-passenger 747 jumbo 
jet left the lines with many more seats 
than they could fill. The lines added so 
many 747s in the last year that the num- 
ber of seats on North Atlantic flights 
soared by 18%, to as many as 56,000 
each way during peak summer days. 


Brazen Cartel 


Another factor is that the recession se- 
verely reduced business travel and 
caused many family travelers to dally 
in making vacation plans. Finally, the 
slow winding down of the Viet Nam 
War rapidly chopped into the business 
of the nonscheduled airlines: Overseas 
National, World, Saturn and others. 








SIGNS PROMOTING YOUTH FARES 


World’s military-transport volume, for 
example, plunged from $51 million in 
1969 to $27 million last year. Hoping 
to make up for these losses, the nonskeds 
began competing even more aggressively 
for passenger business over the Atlantic, 
offering charter-flight fares as low as 
$180 round trip in some instances. To- 
day the nonskeds have 18.5% of the 
North Atlantic business, including 35% 
of the West-Coast-to-Europe travel. 

In consequence, scheduled lines be- 
gan flying emptier and emptier planes. 
The average “load factor” on the North 
Auantic fell from 53.2% in the first 
quarter of 1970 to 46.8% in the first 
quarter of 1971. The U.S. lines did 
less well than the average; Pan Am reg- 
istered 38% and TWA 39.5%. True, 
the lines usually have slim tourist busi- 
ness during the early and late months 
of the year and raise their averages by 
packing them in during the summer 
rush. The biggest winners on the North 
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Atlantic are two lines that 
cater to the ethnic trade: Is- 


rael’s El Al last year ran 
68.8% full, and Irish-Aer 
Lingus scored 68.5%. The 
emptiest carrier on the run 
was Japan Air Lines, with 
30.5%. 

The airlines have long 
been looking for a gimmick 
to round up passengers and 
knock down the nonsked 
competitors. At a_ secret 
meeting in the Hotel Plaza 
Athénée during the Paris Air 
Show in May, some Eu- 
ropean airline leaders came 
up with an answer: reduce 
fares for certain passengers. 
Sabena then moved by an- 
nouncing the youth fare. 

The cut fares are chop- 
ping into the airline indus- 
try’s unity. Once solidly ce- 
mented together in IATA, 
which is the world’s most 
brazen price-fixing cartel, 
the industry has taxied to 
the brink of anarchy. To de- 
bate the fare paring, a spe-  — 
cial IATA meeting opened 
two weeks ago in Montreal. 
Delegates are still negotiat- 
ing in camera around a_horseshoe- 
shaped table at the Sheraton Mount 
Royal Hotel, weighing some 200 dif- 
ferent fare proposals. The one that stands 
the best chance of passage is an “ad- 
vance-purchase excursion” plan: _ it 
would offer round trips to Europe for 
$200 (or $240 peak season) for all pas- 
sengers who buy their tickets three or 
four months in advance. Other widely 
debated possibilities include: 1) exten- 
sion of the youth fare to cover jet-set- 
ters aged 65 or over, 2) introduction of 
a “family fare” similar to that on U.S. 








“It's a pricing idea we got 
from the international airlines.” 


domestic flights, and 3) broad reductions 
in the standard economy fares, perhaps 
coupled with elimination of the special 
discounts on longer “excursion” flights. 

An Anglo—North American coalition 
of Pan Am, TWA, Air Canada and Brit- 
ain’s BOAC is pressing for broadly lower 
fares to woo more passengers. The U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board also supports 
this position, But an orthodox faction 
—including Air France, Swissair, Ger- 
many’s Lufthansa, The Netherlands’ 
KLM, and some carriers from devel- 
oping countries—fears that widespread 


Cut Rates for the Over-29 Set 


RANSATLANTIC travelers whose 

passports relegate them to over-29 
status can also take their trips for less 
than standard fare. They must usually 
sacrifice some mobility, plan well in ad- 
vance and sort through a bewildering 
maze of ticket prices. The variety is so 
great that each passenger in a six-across 
row of a 707 airliner may have paid a dif- 
ferent amount for his ticket. The round- 
trip New York-London economy fare 
in peak season is $555, and the price is 
just about the same for trips between 
London and Montreal, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore or Washington. Some 
ways a traveler can get a better deal: 
CHARTER FLIGHTS offer the cheapest fares 
but also involve the most restrictions (al- 
though some are frequently ignored). 
Any nontravel organization at least two 
years old can charter a plane and sell the 
seats at cost to members of at least six 
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months standing. Average tab: $230. 
Most members of teachers, lawyers, fra- 
ternal or many other organizations qual- 
ify, and an ingenious travel agent can 
usually find some charter flight for al- 
most anyone. Organizations with at least 
40 travelers, but less than a full plane- 
load can reserve space on regularly 
scheduled airlines for $277 per seat un- 
der a plan called “group affinity fares.” 
GROUP INCLUSIVE TOURS are I4- to 2I- 
day travel packages put together by air- 
lines and travel agents. The group must 
include at least 15 people, but these 
are usually assembled by the packager. 
The main requirement is that at least 
$100 worth of “ground arrangements,” 
such as car rentals or hotels, must be 
bought along with the air ticket, which it- 
self costs $305. Two free stopovers are 
permitted both en route to and on re- 
turn from the main destination. 





reductions would simply produce smaller 
profits and no substantial increase in 
business. The Montreal meeting will 
probably continue for several weeks. 
Though many of the European rep- 
resentatives still view air travel as a priv- 
ilege of those in or above the upper- 
middle classes, a further drop in fares 
is likely, if only as a move to preserve 
unity. 

Can the lines make money with the 
youth fares? The U.S. Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board reckons that it costs about 
$36,000 to fly a 250-passenger stretched 
DC-8 jet round trip between New York 
and Western Europe. That comes to 
about $144 per passenger—if the plane 
is full. For a 747, the round-trip cost 
per passenger is even less: $94. By charg- 
ing $200 round trip the lines could 
turn a handsome operating profit—more 
than $30,000 per round trip for each 
jumbo jet—provided that they can come 
close to filling their cavernous planes 
on each and every flight. Sabena ex- 
ecutives say that their youth fare is bring- 
ing in $22,000 a day. Pan Am has 
been flying as many as 400 youth-fare 
passengers a day. But Pan Am officials 
estimate that up to 50% of them had 
planned to visit Europe anyhow and 
merely cashed in higher-priced tickets 
to take advantage of the new bargains. 
In any event, the youth fares are likely 
to hurt the nonskeds. 


More Cuts Ahead 


Even so, the new fares please few in 
the scheduled-airline business, not even 
those who favor broad fare reductions. 
“It's one of the biggest frauds in the in- 
dustry,” said BOAC’s Canadian Director 
John Gorman. “Why should youth trav- 
el be subsidized by everyone else?” In- 
deed, almost everyone else is angry. A 
pair of sisters, Elizabeth and Suzanne 
Marie Gallagher, have hit Alitalia with 


EXCURSION FARES are available to anyone 
who agrees to linger fairly long abroad. 
The fare for trips lasting 17 to 28 days 
is $385; for those of 29 to 45 days, it 
is $335. As a rule, a total of five stop- 
overs are permitted on the shorter ex- 
cursions and a total of three on those 
of longer duration. 

Vacationers can save up to 20% on 
many of these fares by starting their trav- 
els out of the “peak season,” which gen- 
erally covers the summer months, In 
addition, anyone who does not mind a 
one-hour stopover in Reykjavik can 
cross the Atlantic for $279 on a peak- 
season 29- to 45-day ticket by flying Ice- 
landic, the only non-IATA airline reg- 
ularly running between North America 
and Western Europe. But its jetliners 
land only in Luxembourg. If the fare is 
still too steep, the prospective traveler 
has one final choice: he can try to go 
to work for an airline, most of which 
offer employees 90% reductions after 
six months of work. 
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If tomorrow is too late... 


GREYHOUND IT. 


Your package 
will arrive 
in just hours. 

















Any place Greyhound buses take 
people, they take packages too. 
And that’s just about every 
place. 
Any time you're ready, 
we're open. Round 
=h the clock departures, 
7 days a week, 
including holidays. 


"Next time, just take your 
package to a Greyhound 
terminal and... Greyhound it! 


Fast. Greyhound Package 
Express shipments often 
arrive the same day. 


Economical, too. And 
you can ship any 
package up to 100 
pounds. 


Greyhound Package Express =~~=—., 


FOR MOVING A HOUSEHOLD, LEAVE THE MOVING TO GREYHOUND VAN LINES 
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a $1.5 million class-action suit, claiming 
age discrimination in its $199 youth 
fare. The radio news staff of the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corp. has signed a 
petition to IATA members demanding 
an end to discriminatory youth fares. 
Aviation-law experts say that the fares 
may be discriminatory but are not il- 
legal. They note that a special price is jus- 
tified because the youth fare constitutes 
a special class of service; for example, 
on most lines, youth-fare passengers can 
get firm reservations only three to sev- 
en days in advance. (There may be 
some awful passenger jams around La- 
bor Day, with all the unreserved young 
passengers trying to go home at once.) 
Clearly, the youth fares are unfair to 
older people. The U.S. Department of 


Transportation wants U.S. and foreign 
lines either to eliminate the youth fares 
or extend them to all North Atlantic pas- 
sengers. The department urges that 
youth fares be replaced by a more eq- 
uitable “stand-by” fare. Under it, any 
customer without a reservation could 
go to the airport and take his chances 
on getting a seat. After passengers with 
reservations were loaded onto a flight, 
the airline would fill up empty seats 
with stand-by customers on a first-come, 
first-served basis—and at a substantial 
reduction in price. 

One of the most radical ideas is to 
have the 21 scheduled North Atlantic 
carriers pool some of their flights and ar- 
range departures in sequence, with all 
passengers flying stand-by. As soon as 


one plane was filled, it would take off 
and another would be rolled out—like 
a shuttle system. The problem would 
be in persuading the airlines, many of 
which are suffused with national pride, 
to agree. The lines might also whip the 
overcapacity problem by paring down 
overscheduled routes, as U.S. lines have 
attempted on domestic runs. The North 
Atlantic carriers could well drop some 
of the 17 to 23 daily flights between 
New York and London. 

The rate situation is still uncertain, 
but some things seem clear: 
> Though some airline chiefs have 
talked of bolting IATA, the organization 
is here to stay, and all major fare chang- 
es will be hammered out through it. 
For all its faults, IATA is a necessary 


prope in Europe has become a 
rite of passage for American youth, 
the Woodstock of the "70s. Young vag- 
abonds have always tripped out to Eu- 
rope for the warm months, but there 
is something different about Exodus 
1971. Most of the new wanderers are 
not highly motivated students seeking 
culture or well-heeled dollar scions 
out to raise hell. They are generally 
the same bunch of kids who would nor- 
mally have had summer jobs life- 
guarding at the pool or dispensing 
hamburgers at MacDonald's. Only this 
year few summer jobs are available 
for students. The unemployment rates 
top 15% for the 16-to-19 age group, 
and 9.9% for those aged 20 to 24, 
the highest in seven and ten years, re- 
spectively. The youth fares have given 
students and recent graduates a fresh 
chance to get away from it all. 

The new nomads travel light: a few 
old pullovers wadded into a knapsack 
and a few hundred dollars stuffed into 
their jeans. Many of the girls are un- 
supported by anything but their male 
companions. While some of these not-so- 
innocents abroad may have well-planned 
itineraries, most are rather aimlessly fol- 
lowing crowds of their countrymen in 
a quest for good vibrations. They are 
joining millions of footloose European 
youths, who are wandering far and wide 
from Hammerfest to Gibraltar—and 
points even farther out. Whatever their 
mother tongue, the youngsters manage 
to communicate. They speak a sort of 
Jeunesperanto, and they share much the 
same style of dress, penchant for folk 
music and smoking habits. 

© 

“Thousands of my friends are go- 
ing.” observed ponytailed John Segall, 
18, as he queued up to get his passport 
in New York. “No one will be left in 
the city this summer except the junkies 
who couldn't rip off enough people to 
get the bread to go.” Said Conrad 
Young, 23, as his plane circled Lon- 
don’s Heathrow Airport for a landing: 








“Maybe I'll go to Switzerland. Or may- 
be Spain, Anyplace with lots of young 
people. Just follow the crowds.” 
Old-fashioned hedonism remains an 
attraction. “I'll roam until my book of 
traveler's checks gets down to the last 
leaf,” said Viet Nam Veteran Steve Ve- 
rich of Akron, Ohio, traveling in West 
Germany. “When I was in the jungle, I 
vowed that if I ever got out alive, I'd 
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SHARING QUARTERS IN COPENHAGEN 


spend a long time in Europe—drinking 
the local brand and making it with all the 
chicks until I got my fill. Then I'd return 
home to do something constructive. But 
now my traveler's checks are nearly 
gone, and [ still haven't any notion of 
what I should do back home, or even 
who I really am.” 

Most young Americans abroad share 
one obsession: getting by on the least 
amount of money. Unlike the conspic- 
uously consuming adult U.S. tourists 


Rites of Passage: The Knapsack Nomads 


of an earlier day, they spend little for 
gifts, souvenirs, meals or lodging. The 
challenge of “living free,” seeing Eu- 
rope on a shoestring and with a sleep- 
ing bag, has elements of reverse snob- 
bism that appeal to the professed an- 
timaterialistic instincts of youth. Ken 
Stephens, 29, of St. Petersburg, Fla., fig- 
ured in Amsterdam that he can last 
two months on only $180. Bill Hyman, 
23, said in London that he was get- 
ting by on $3 a day or less. The 
pinchpenny ethic usually requires 
sleeping in youth hostels (from 65¢ 
to litthe more than $1 a_ night), 
hitchhiking and mooching meals 
from friendly Europeans. One com- 
promise with comfort, however, is 
a money saver: a new category of 
Eurailpass for students 14 to 25 
costs only $125 for two months’ un- 
limited second-class travel and 
sleeping on trains, All together, 
104,000 Eurailpasses were sold in 
1970, and travel agents expect sales 
to rise by 45% this year. 

A whole underground lore of 
overseas moneysaving is being built 
up by waves of knapsackers. New 
tips are communicated almost in- 
stantaneously through a_ transna- 
tional grapevine. Among recent in- 
telligence reports: sleeping in Lon- 
don’s St. James's and Green parks, 
though normally forbidden by po- 
lice, is being tolerated this year. 
University cafeterias in Germany 
and Switzerland sell rib-sticking 
meals for less than a half dollar. 
Specially cheap flights within Europe 
are offered by the British Student Trav- 
el Center and other official youth or- 
ganizations to full-time high school and 
college students who have convincing 
identification. Sample one-way prices: 
London to Paris $13.20, London to Len- 
ingrad $48. Belgian railroads give 50% 
reductions to students. The municipal 
steam baths of Copenhagen, Stockholm 
and Oslo charge only $1 or less for 
steam bath and swim, Troubled trav- 
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forum for airlines to exchange technical 
information, and it helps to maintain 
high safety and service standards. Even 
the Soviet Union’s Aeroflot has lately 
raised its service standards in hopes of 
joining the capitalistic cartel. 

> There is unlikely to be a move to- 
ward completely free competition, Such 
a step would produce a rate war, and for- 
eign government-subsidized lines could 
make gross reductions, taking huge tem- 
porary losses, just to drive the U.S.’s pri- 
vate lines off the North Atlantic. 

> Even so, there will be some general 
rate cuts, spreading to other lines and 
other age groups. Aeronaves de Mex- 
ico, on the “orders” of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, has posted a $150 round-trip 
fare between five U.S. cities and Mex- 


ico City for people under 26 or over 
64. That price is half the regular econ- 
omy fare, and U.S. lines have announced 
that they will match it. Some long-haul 
fares within the U.S. may also come 
down, because it is now cheaper for 
young people to fly to Europe than to 
many domestic points (round-trip econ- 
omy fare is $308 between New York 
and San Francisco, $224 between Bos- 
ton and Houston). 


Lure of Lower Fares 


As long-haul fares drift down the 
world over, the glories of travel will be 
opened to more and more people. Few- 
er than 6% of all Americans have ever 
been abroad, and the airlines would do 
well to entice many of the remainder 


to make the European trip, using the 
lure of lower fares. There are also un- 
counted opportunities for attracting 
many more foreigners to North Amer- 
ica, Since the upward revaluations of 
European currencies last May, the Ger- 
mans, Belgians, Austrians and Swiss 
can buy more for less in the U.S. Just 
under 1,000,000 Europeans visited 
America last year, and millions more 
could be tempted to make the trip if 
fares were generally lower. Some day be- 
fore long, Portlanders may be com- 
plaining of pollution by package tour, 
Philadelphians may be fleeing their city 
each summer to avoid the foreign-tour- 
ist crush, and Peorians may find their ho- 
tels and highways cluttered with hordes 
of blue-jeaned young Europeans. 


elers can get free psychiatric counseling 
in Amsterdam, free beds through Infor 
Jeunes (a voluntary youth service or- 
ganization) in Brussels and easy tol- 
erance of hash smoking (but not sell- 
ing) in most northern European coun- 
tries, A government-supported radio sta- 
tion in Amsterdam quotes spot prices 
for incoming hashish: “Morocco, 2.90 
guilders per gram; Turkey, 3.40; Ne- 
pal, 3.70; Pakistan, 3.15 . 

An average-sized wad of traveler's 
checks for a young Eurovisitor—from 
$300 to $500—covers about two months 
of vagabondage. But not always. The 
American Express offices in London, 
Paris and other cities have long lines 
of youthful destitutes waiting to re- 
ceive cabled bail-out money from home. 
Each week many hundreds of suddenly 


penniless visitors apply to U.S. con- 
sulates for help. 
° 
Disillusionment awaits them. “The 


Government has no obligation to finance 
the U.S. citizen abroad or to pay his fare 
home.” insists Ralph Cadeaux, chief of 
special services at the U.S. consulate in 
London. Some 300 young supplicants 
call on Cadeaux every week. In bona fide 
emergencies, he lets them call home from 
the consulate—collect. In Paris, only the 
seriously injured, the infirm and those 
with a hardship story good enough to 
make strong men weep have any hope of 
parting the consulate from $235 for air 
fare home and a $40 subsistence allow- 
ance. Of the hundreds of hard-luck kids 
whom consular officers interviewed last 
year, only eleven passed his truth test. 
One headache for the U.S. consulate in 
Rome is youngsters who use their last lira 
to get to the city’s Fiumicino Airport to 
catch their flight home—but forget about 
the $1.60 airport tax. 

Young nomads who run into trouble 
with the law while abroad should not ex- 
pect much aid. All a U.S. consul can do 
is help them find a lawyer and notify 
their parents. At last count there were 
747 young Americans in foreign jails, all 
on charges of possession of and traffick- 
ing in drugs. Hirsute amateur capitalists 
who are caught trying to turn hash into 
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cash find that penalties are generally 
harsher abroad than in the U.S. 

There is a maximum sentence of death 
for pushing drugs in Iran, though no 
Americans have been executed. 

One of youth’s meccas is Amsterdam, 
where the populace is particularly toler- 
ant of the hip and hairy. City-funded 
sleeping projects have been set up i 
abandoned factories and warehouses, of- 
fering foam-rubber mat beds, showers 
and rock music for 80¢ a night. Copen- 
hagen is another In place. City fathers 
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SEARCHING FOR DRUGS IN SPAIN 


have opened new youth hostels and 
“youth cities” of cot-filled army tents 
where boys and girls, not always segre- 
gated by sex, can do more together than 
brush their teeth. At Vendersgade 8 in 
the middle of town, an advisory center 
directs new arrivals to cheap beds. Free 
rock concerts, orchestra recitals and 
open-air theater performances are held 
in the city. A municipally published 
multi-language newspaper for visiting 
youths, Use /1, contains the latest on 


what to do—and not to do—in Copen- 
hagen. From a recent issue: “Bathing in 
the port and its canals, as well as in the 
ancient moats and in public lakes, is for- 
bidden, and anyhow the water is not very 
tempting.” 

Eastern Europe is also becoming 
something of a lodestone. Said a College 
of New Rochelle coed in Cracow, Po- 
land: “There’s always something to 
worry about—the black market, the se- 
cret police, talking too freely. I'd love to 
see my parents’ faces when they got my 
postcard and realize I'm here.” But a 
taste of Eastern Europe's goulash tour- 
ism is often prohibitively expensive, and 
the Soviets have been known to stretch 
the charge of “disseminating anti-Soviet 
propaganda” to cover even travel guides. 

The quest for adventure has led quite 
a few young wanderers out of Europe 
and into Asia. Incredibly cheap student 
charter flights leave almost daily from 
major cities. Typical fares: London to 
Bangkok for $185 one way ($528 reg- 
ular economy fare) and Rome to Is- 
tanbul for $46 ($116 economy fare). 

e 

In Asia, hitchhiking is generally easy. 
Chinese, Malay and Indian food at street 
markets and bazaars is cheap, if not in- 
testinally hazard-free. Visitors sleep in 
the youth hostels that are springing up 
across Asia, and sometimes in Sikh tem- 
ples. In Bali, they gather on the smooth 
sands of the practically deserted Kuta 
Beach, and some swim nude. They can 
stay in modest Bali bungalows for a cou- 
ple of dollars a day. 

If the youth fares spread beyond Eu- 
rope’s shores, many parts of the world 
will become targets for summer invasion. 
Expatriation on $5 a day is becoming as 
Spee a summer pastime as 

baseball. $200 round-trip ticket to 
London Ws you be a part-time dropout,” 
said Wayne Biddle, a Cornell teaching 
assistant, over the Atlantic on a flight to 
London. “You can go on the bum for a 
summer and still be back in time for 
classes. You can live a counterculture 
life-style and not really meas it at all, It’s 
like they say, “Scratch a hippie and you'll 
find a Porsche.’ 
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THE ECONOMY 


What U.S. Producers 
Are Up Against 


President Nixon has long been wor- 
ried that the U.S. is losing out in world 
markets because domestic labor costs 
are inflating so fast and kicking prices 
up so high. With that in mind, he 
stretched his usual hands-off approach 
to private pricing matters just a bit last 
week and called into the White House 
leaders of the two sides in the current 
steel-labor negotiations. He gave them 
both an innocuous pep talk, urging them 
to make a settlement that would allow 
the steel industry to remain at least some- 
what competitive in the world. Budget 
Chief George Shultz assured newsmen 
that the President “wasn't trying to tell 


JAPANESE-BUILT DATSUNS BEING UNLOADED IN LOS ANGELES 


anese steel (automaking steel sells for 
an average of $156 a ton in Japan v. 
$200 a ton in the U.S.). 

> The Commerce Department predicted 
that the nation’s merchandise trade sur- 
plus will fall from $2.7 billion last year 
to about $500 million this year, the low- 
est since 1937. Reason: imports are ris- 
ing much faster than exports. 

> Partly because the demands of U.S. 
labor are allowing foreign manufacturers 
to grab more and more American mar- 
kets, domestic manufacturers operated 
their plants at only 73.1% of capacity 
during the first quarter, an inefficient 
level that was the lowest since the late 
1950s. It is likely that the nation’s fac- 
tories also ran at a slow pace in the sec- 
ond quarter. One indicator; American 
steel production has fallen nearly 17% 
in the two months since early May. 
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Shooting for a new inflationary target? 


them what to settle for.” The Admin- 
istration is resigned to a steel deal that 
will push up labor costs by at least 
10% a year—and give workers in oth- 
er industries another inflationary target 
to aim for. 

Several key indicators show just how 
badly these inflationary settlements are 
hurting the U.S. Items: 
>» Steel imports in May hit 1,800,000 
tons—an amount equal to 16% of the 
nation’s overall steel market. The total 
was the second highest in history, topped 
only in August 1968, when customers 
were also hedging against a strike. 
> Sales of imported cars in June surged 
to a historic high of 149,000, capturing 
16.1% of the U.S. market, or well 
over one-quarter more than a year ago. 
In the year's first six months, sales of 
Volkswagens dipped slightly to 289,000, 
but that decline was more than made 
up by the incredible rise of Japanese 
cars. Toyotas rode up 57%, to 140,000 
cars sold, and Datsuns jumped 136%, 
to 99,000, Japanese cars are selling fast 
because of high quality and low price, 
and their manufacturers benefit notably 
from the relatively moderate cost of Jap- 
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INDUSTRY 
G.E.’s Manhattan Transfer 


Since 1967, more than 30 major cor- 
porations have decided to flee Man- 
hattan for the greener pastures of sub- 
urbia (Time, April 26). The corporate 
exodus shows no sign of abating. Now 
General Electric, the fourth biggest 
U.S. industrial company, has called it 
quits, at least for most of its top ex- 
ecutives and their staffs. The company 
will move 500 members of its 800- 
man headquarters staff—including the 
chairman, the president and many vice 
presidents—into a new office complex 
to be built on a 100-acre wooded site 
in Fairfield, Conn., 55 miles from the 
horrendous traflic congestion and fraz- 
zled nerves that characterize life in Man- 
hattan. The offices, to be completed in 
1974, will serve as a sort of corporate 
think tank, where G.E.’s long-range plan- 
ners can cogitate amidst chirping birds 
and croaking frogs. 

Company spokesmen are eager to note 
that G.E. is not “fleeing the city.” They 
prefer to see the move as part of a “long- 
term evolving plan” for realigning com- 


pany facilities. As part of the plan, 
G.E. will continue to occupy its 50- 
story office building in midtown Man- 
hattan, turning it into the headquarters 
for international operations. 


WEST GERMANY 


Pick Your Hours 

German workers have a well-earned 
reputation for zeal and discipline, but 
even they hate the time clock. Rec- 
ognizing that, a growing number of em- 
ployers, including the national airline 
Lufthansa, are giving some of their em- 
ployees freedom to punch in, within 
broad limits, any time they choose in 
the morning and punch out when they 
please in the afternoon, as long as they 
continue to put in a required number 
of hours each month. 

The system, called Gleitende Arbeits- 
zeit (staggered work time) was begun 
four years ago by the aircraft and clec- 
tronics firm of Messerschmitt-Bélkow- 
Blohm, mostly because company bosses 
saw no other way of breaking the thick 
traffic tie-ups that developed when all 
employees tried to arrive at 7 a.m. Stag- 
gered hours have since been adopted 
by some 2,000 other firms, which find 
that the new freedom pares absenteeism 
by as much as 20% and actually in- 
creases productivity. 

Work Credit. Messerschmitt’s system 
is fairly typical. Some 7,000 employees 
may punch in at any time between 7 
a.m. and 8 a.m. and leave between 
3:45 p.m. and 6 p.m. They still must 
put in an average of 424 hours and 
work five days a week, but in any 
month they also have the option of work- 
ing ten extra hours, building up a cred- 
it they can draw on for additional free 
time the next month, or putting in ten 
fewer hours and making them up the fol- 
lowing month. 

Erich Bolzer, a metalworker, says: 
“If I have enough hours on credit, I 
sometimes leave at noon, pack my fam- 
ily in my Ford, and visit the Munich 
shopping centers and bargain counters 
of the department stores. I figure that I 
save 15% to 20% in living costs this 
way.” Messerschmitt officials are equally 
pleased: they find that employees ar- 
range things among themselves so that 
the flow of work is not hurt. 

The way workers choose to exercise 
their freedom is an intriguing study in 
psychology. White-collar workers tend 
to punch in late and work late; factory 
men usually come early and leave ear- 
ly. The experiment has attracted the at- 
tention of the German government, 
which allows most of the 1,000 em- 
ployees of the Transport Ministry to ar- 
rive and leave within two-hour margins. 
The Bonn Cabinet will review results 
and decide whether to extend staggered 
working hours throughout the govern- 
ment. Unions are paying attention too. 
They are asking for a 2% raise for work- 
ers on staggered hours, arguing that it 
is justifiable repayment for lower ab- 
senteeism and higher productivity. 
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Failed Comedy, 


Vigorous Suspense 

“They got Dobermans to rip your 
arms off. Some of these places got 
moats.” The speaker is Pat Angelo (Alan 
King), a Mafioso gone straight. Plump 
and vested, he wants no part in a ma- 
jor crime planned by ex-Con Duke An- 
derson (Sean Connery). But Duke is 
persuasive, the take promises to be in 
the millions, and what the hell, Pat miss- 
es the glorious game of cops and rob- 
bers. So he gives the green light and 
the dirty sport begins, with a Fifth Ay- 


yep 
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CONNERY UNHOOKING CANNON IN “TAPES” 
The T-men tune in. 





enue luxury apartment house as the 
scene of the heist. 

As a caper picture, The Anderson 
Tapes displays a slick criminal shrewd- 
ness: its paraphernalia and plans are al- 
ways chillingly plausible. Had the film 
restricted itself to its own Rififiefdom, 
it would have remained as airtight as a 
legit alibi. But Director Sidney Lumet 
(The Pawnbroker, The Group), who has 
never shown a scintilla of genuine wit, 
aims for nothing less than political sat- 
ire. Since Duke's parole, it seems, he 
has had no secrets that the cops do not 
know instantly, When he consults a 
black driver who lives above a Panther 
storefront, Duke's schemes are electron- 
ically processed. T-men tune in on his 
conversations with Angelo; even the 
apartment of Duke's mistress (Dyan 
Cannon) is tapped by a jealous lover. 
As the plans unfurl, the eavesdroppers 
are heavily lampooned. America, in a 
supposedly shattering revelation, is 
shown to be not only a racist society 
but also a bugged one. 
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Nor do the comic attempts end there. 
Sometimes Lumet attempts to send up 
other movies: a one-sided encounter be- 
tween Angelo and his paralyzed father 
is an inept parody of Jack Nicholson's 
monologue in Five Easy Pieces. The 
film also mercilessly mocks a homo- 
sexual antiques dealer, with Martin Bal- 
sam, as they say in Hollywood, “cast 
against the part.” 

Unfortunately, failed comedy and vig- 
orous suspense are handcuffed together 
for the entire trip. Angelo and Duke 
agree to split fifty-fifty, That is a better 
deal than the one offered the audience. 

® Stefan Kanter 


Bug’s-Eye View 

Not since 200] has a movie so can- 
nily inverted consciousness and altered 
audience perception as The Hellstrom 
Chronicle. It is a wry and scarifying cau- 
tionary tale, whose point is most neatly 
summed up by the fictional scientist-nar- 
rator Dr, Nils Hellstrom: “The insect 
has the answer because he never asked 
the question.” In scene after remarkable 
scene, assorted species of insect are 
shown as unreasoning, unfeeling crea- 
tures who will survive the kind of atom- 
ic cataclysm that man, with his supe- 
rior intellect, continues to shape for 
himself. “The true winner,” says Hell- 
strom, “is the last to finish the race.” 

As an essay on human fallibility and 
insect adaptability, The Hellstrom 
Chronicle seems just a little too facile. 
The pseudo-documentary framework of 
the film becomes rickety in places, as 
Hellstrom (Lawrence Pressman) intones 
a narration more inflated than infor- 
mative (“The world was created not 
with the sweetness of love but the vi- 
olence of rape”). It is rather as a visual 
experience that the film succeeds so su- 
premely well. 

Walon Green, who directed the pic- 
ture and shot a good portion of the pho- 
tography as well, used microlenses and 
extreme slow motion to get awesome 
footage of mayflies living out their brief 
lives, of termites inside their intricate 
mound fashioned from mud and saliva, 
of a locust plague in Ethiopia, of a sin- 
gle drop of water killing an insect with 
its impact. Perhaps the most memorable 
sequence shows African driver ants. 
These sightless creatures instinctively use 
their bodies to form a carriage for their 
obese queen, and defend her by hurl- 
ing themselves against attackers with sui- 
cidal ferocity. The viewer is brought so 
deeply into all this that after a few min- 
utes the film begins to take on a sur- 
prising immediacy. Like all good sci- 
ence fiction, The Hellstrom Chronicle 
suggests an alternate reality, then sur- 
rounds you with it, inducing a weird 
sense of disorientation. Despite the mel- 
odramatic Dr. Hellstrom, it is a trip 
much worth taking. 

® Jay Cocks 


Georgie Boy 

Question: Who is Harry Kellerman 
and why is he saying those terrible 
things about me? 

Answer: Harry Kellerman is the vil- 
lain of a mystery-comedy. The ques- 
tioner in the coy, interminable title of 
this film is Georgie Soloway (Dustin 
Hoffman). The mystery is why it should 
be called a comedy. 

Hovering miserably around 40, Rock 
Composer Soloway has a score of gold 
platters, his picture on the cover of 
TIME, an airplane and a triplex atop 
Manhattan’s General Motors building. 
But like something is missing. Truth, 
maybe, Or beauty. Whatever it is, girls 
Start refusing his sack and his own psy- 
chiatrist (Jack Warden) muses, “Mr. Sol- 
oway, we must not rule out the possibil- 
ity that you are a bird—a loony bird.” 

And a familiar one. In A Thousand 





HOFFMAN HUNG UP IN “KELLERMAN” 
Like something is missing. 


Clowns, Scenarist Herb Gardner created 
Murray Burns, the same avian specimen 
ostentatiously hiding his self-pity in a 
cloak of jokes. Georgie is a blurred rep- 
lica of Murray, surrounded by the same 
narcissistic suffering and arriving at the 
same lame insights: “Time is not a 
thief; he’s an embezzler, juggling the 
books at night so you don't notice any- 
thing’s missing.” 

Like many rock concerts, Harry Kel- 
lerman has about 15 minutes of enter- 
tainment and hours to kill. Accordingly, 
Director Ulu Grosbard shot endless foot- 
age of the sidewalks of New York City, a 
view of the city from the air, and Geor- 
gie and his shrink schussing downhill in 
the snow. The pictorial trickery cannot 
disguise the vapidity of the film. 

Now and then a few bits gleam. Hoff- 
man’s sluggish nasal metabolism is still 
amusing if familiar; Barbara Harris has 
a few moving moments as an auditioning 
singer with only three good notes; and 
the late David Burns is the archetypal 
Jewish father who seems to have sired 
every writer from Philip Roth to Erich 
Segal. But that troupe would be funny 
reading subway signs. Maybe more so. 

#S.K. 
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Everyone at His Best 


LIVING WELL IS THE BEST REVENGE 
by Calvin Tomkins. 148 pages. Viking. 
$6.50. 


Just before Tender Is the Night was 
published in 1934, Scott Fitzgerald 
mused to his friend Gerald Murphy, 
who served as one of the models for 
Dick Diver: “It has magic, It has magic.” 
It was indeed a seductive book, and a 
nimbus of equally powerful magic sur- 
rounded its author. Though Scott squan- 
dered his talent and Zelda went mad, leg- 
end still holds firmly that they were 
enchanted people somehow 
removed from the dailiness 
of life. 

It may be that the legend 
springs less from the frantic 
Fitzgeralds than from Ger- 
ald and Sara Murphy, the 
subjects of this immaculate 
essay. The first hundred 
pages of Tender Is the Night 
evoke a world nearly as lyr- 
ical as Keats’ vision of em- 
balmed darkness and sun- 
burnt mirth, and it was a 
world palpably created by 
the Murphys. For nearly a 
decade, artists of all sorts en- 
joyed a respite from their 
messy lives in the company 
of Gerald and Sara. Picas- 
so, Stravinsky, Hemingway, 
Cole Porter—all were drawn 
to the couple before the Fitz- 
geralds arrived in France. 

Both Murphys were from 
wealthy American merchant 
families: her father sold ink, 
his owned the luxury leather 
store Mark Cross, Neither 
was quite happy in the usual 
mold of puritanical work 
and social aggrandizement. 
Falling in love was a mutual 
recognition of aim. “I feel as 
if we had registered at the of- 
fice of Civilization a claim to 
a place in the world and that 
it had been granted,” Gerald 
wrote his fiancée. 

The claim was located in 
Antibes. The Murphys arrived in France 
with three toddling children in 1921. 
Cole Porter introduced them to the Céte 
dAzur, then unheard of as a summer re- 
sort. Delighted with it, the Murphys pur- 
chased a house they named Villa Amer- 
ica and cleared a stretch of beach called 
La Garoupe. Gerald painted huge, care- 
ful canvases that are fascinating precur- 
sors of Pop art. But both the Murphys 
were more interested in a life of quality 
and beauty than in art. “The Divers’ 
day,” as Fitzgerald translated it in Ten- 
der Is the Night, “was spaced like the day 
of older civilizations to yield the utmost 
from the materials at hand and give all 
the transitions their full value.” 
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Sara’s flowers and her food were ex- 
quisite distillations of the seasonal crops. 
Gerald’s daily attire, bought at a sea- 
men’s supply store, became the resort 
uniform: white duck trousers, striped jer- 
sey, the sailor's work cap that Scott 
called a jockey cap in the novel. What 
set the Murphys apart was a special, 
large-minded devotion to each other and 
to their friends. Dos Passos called the 
marriage “unshakable—everyone was at 
his best around the Murphys.” Though 
she was notably candid with them, Sara 
in particular doted on her friends: “It 
wasn't parties that made it such a gay 
time,” she said. “There was such af- 
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THE MURPHYS AT A BALL IN PARIS (CIRCA 1922) 
Gold-flecked glasses over the garden wall. 


fection between everybody. You loved 
your friends and you wanted to see 
them every day.” 

Despite the fact that he knew most 
of the giants of modern art, Gerald 
never collected their pictures. He was 
in some ways very much his merchant fa- 
ther’s son. Just as the elder Murphy in- 
troduced many appurtenances of upper- 
class European life to the U.S., Gerald 
acquainted his friends in France with 
such American contrivances as jazz rec- 
ords and waffle irons, portable bath- 
houses and inflatable rubber horses. Fitz- 
gerald was so awed by Murphy’s taste 
that he thought it must apply to ev- 
erything and consulted him on literary 


Ty 


matters. Gerald did not really respond 
to his friend's work. Indeed, it was 
only on rereading Tender Is the Night 
years later that he recognized that pages 
and pages of detail had been lifted in- 
tact from his life. 

Crack-up. Scott's antics exasperated 
him, once to the point where he ban- 
ished him from Villa America for three 
weeks for tossing gold-flecked Venetian 
wine glasses over the garden wall at a 
dinner party. When Scott began os- 
tentatiously “studying” the Murphys for 
his fiction, Sara wrote him: “If you 
can't take friends largely, and without 
suspicion, then they are not friends at 
all. The ability to know what another 
person feels in a given situation will 
make—or ruin—lives.” But Gerald 
loved Scott at his best and “the region 
where his gift came from—when he'd 
tell you his real thoughts about people 
and lose himself in defining them.” 

For a while it looked as if the Mur- 
phys’ world was truly charmed, but 
like so many other worlds, it fell apart 
in the early °30s. Gerald had to take 
over Mark Cross, which was a million 
dollars in debt. The Fitzgeralds’ crack- 
up began in earnest; Hemingway began 
the drift from wife to wife. Then, in a ter- 
rible 18 months, both the Murphys’ 
sons died, one of tuberculosis, the oth- 
er of meningitis. 

Gerald lived until 1964. He would 
have been delighted by Tomkins’ book, 
A marvel of taste and economy, it man- 
ages to convey the originality and grace 
of the Murphys’ life. But one suspects 
that what Gerald would admire most is 
the 43-page section of pictures, presented 
as modestly as a family album—no large 
format, no color, no glossy paper, ev- 
ery expense spared. The simplicity only 
enhances the subjects: Picasso preening 
on La Garoupe; Cole Porter mugging 
on the Piazza San Marco; Hemingway 
displaying a day's catch; the Murphys’ 
two small sons, looking the picture of 
health, gazing at the camera from the 
protection of their parents’ arms. 

® Martha Duffy 


Rags and Bones 


ADAM RESURRECTED by Yoram Kaniuk, 
translated from the Hebrew by Seymour 
Simckes. 370 pages. Atheneum. $8.95. 


His name is Adam Stein, and he is 
a kind of W.C. Fields of the Jews. Once 
he was Europe's greatest clown, and 
more than that, a clairvoyant who could 
tell the history of anybody in the au- 
dience from a piece of cloth held in 
his hand, read whole books through 
their covers, and even, just by looking 
into a man’s eyes, tell that he had quar- 
reled with his wife the night before. 
Chatting about a movie, he would au- 
tomatically register that the hero spoke 
4,266 words of dialogue (v. the her- 
oine’s 2,437). He was also a swindler, 
an alcoholic and—well, of course, per- 
iodically insane. 

Adam, in short, possesses some 
of the manic gifts that used to be 
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... but just look at her now! 


When Su 
Home in Hong Kong, the other chil- 


May first came to our 


dren called her “Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh.” 

And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her rela- 
tives didn’t want her. It seemed that 
no one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile now? Well, Su 
May has discovered that someone does 
love her. She lives in a pretty cottage 
along with her new “brothers and 
sisters’"—and has loving care from a 


housemother. especially trained for the 


difficult task of being a mother to 
youngsters like Su May 

And just look at her now She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world 


but we do. Because. you see, we must 
find a sponsor for Su May. A sponsor 
who will help provide food, clothing, 
education—love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreak- 
ing case out of thousands .. . boys and 
girls who are neglected, unwanted, 





Write today 


Starving, unloved. Our workers over- 
seas have a staggering number of chil- 
dren desperately waiting for help- 
over 15,000 youngsters, that will just 
have to survive the best they can until 
we find sponsors for them. 

How about you? Will you sponsor a 
child like Su May? The cost is only 
$12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor applica- 
tion below—you can indicate your pre- 
ference, or let us assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

Then, in about two weeks, you will 
receive a photograph of your child, 
and a personal history. Your child will 
write to you, and a housemother will 
send you the original and an English 
translation, direct from overseas, 

Won't you share your blessings 
and your love—with a needy child? 

Countries of greatest need this 
month: India, Brazil. Hong Kong and 
Taiwan (Formosa). 





Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [j boy [J girl in 


Ao 7 a ac 
O) Choose a 


child who needs me 


most. I will pay $12 a month. I enclose 
first payment of $ 


Send me child’s name, story, address 
and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
nee 


0 Please send me more information 
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Name—__ 

Address 

City 

State Zip 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. 
Government's Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax 
deductible. 
Canadians: 
Toronto 7. 


Write 1407 Yonge, 
TIS673 








associated with divine madness. Like 
Dostoevsky’s Prince Myshkin, he sees 
only absolutes in a world of ostensible 
reason. Almost singlehanded, he gives 
gnarled life to this book, the third nov- 
el of Israeli Author Yoram Kaniuk. 

Voids and Pressures. A crazy house in 
the desert—dominated by enormous bib- 
lical presences, voids and the threat of 
war—is perhaps the only place where 
discussion of Hitlerism and the Jews can 
be conducted any longer; the grim docu- 
mentaries have become self-defeating by 
repetition, the outrage exhausted by its 
own weight. Appropriately, therefore, 
Adam Resurrected is centered on a flos- 
sy insane asylum near the Dead Sea. 

Predictably, the source of Adam’s 
madness is the fact of his survival. He 
was spared the gas chamber at a Ger- 
man camp by Commandant Klein, “who 
didn’t hate Jews any more than the av- 
erage butcher hates his cows.” Adam 
agrees to calm and amuse the prisoners 
on their way to the gas chambers. Even 
when his wife and daughter pass through 
the line Adam giggles them on, bowing 
to Klein’s austere logic that it is better 
to spare them as much final pain as pos- 
sible: “Nothing disturbed Commandant 
Klein as much as the dread that they 
might die screaming.” It is also Klein's 
fancy to have Adam act like a pet dog, 
making him crawl around his parlor on 
all fours and compete with his teeth 
for bones tossed to Klein’s dog Rex. 

So much for temporal hell remem- 
bered. Stein’s present haven is an in- 
stitute established by an eccentric Cleve- 
land widow persuaded that God was 
conceived in the desert by prophets 
who were themselves psychotics. As a fa- 
natic inmate explains: “We were a na- 
tion, a nation that betrayed its God. 
And we paid the highest price possible 
—we became smoke and ashes.” And 
all those who returned are, in Kaniuk’s 
idiosyncratically mordant view, insane. 
During the day they live well. They are 
allowed to work, make money, build 
houses, enjoy the illusion of progress. 
But at night they have nightmares and 
cry. “The insult scorches,” the author ex- 
plains. The knowledge, the final real- 
ization that they were “simply raw ma- 
terial in the most advanced factory of 
Europe, under a sky inhabited by God 
in exile, this information drives us cra- 
zy. Such humiliation! So we have turned 
this country into the largest insane asy- 
lum on earth.” 

When Stein arrives at the asylum 
—his latest of several commitments—he 
turns this antiseptic bedlam into a pri- 
vate club. He harasses the director. He 
delivers impromptu lectures on the his- 
tory of the drama. He hides bottles of 
Beefeater, Courvoisier and J&B behind 
every radiator and makes love to his 
lush but Germanically efficient nurse. 

Stein mocks his fellow inmates’ god. 
“Some hero,” he shouts at believers. 
“In his neighborhood he’s the bully, 
but among the other nations he’s hid- 
den in the crowd, scared stiff.” Finally, 
he leads a march into the desert to 
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YORAM KANIUK 
W.C. Fields in the desert. 


seek God—whom Adam at last imag- 
ines to be Commandant Klein—and an- 
nounces: “We are living in a cemetery. 
There is nothing to rescue.” 

Author Kaniuk sometimes floats away 
in the wash of his own rhetoric. But 
even his savagely forensic moments are 
often saved by the self-mocking irony 
that seems particular to the Jewish con- 
sciousness. At the novel's end, Adam is 
cured—and regrets it. But is he really 
cured? In a closing quote, taken from 
Lessing, Kaniuk sounds a motif that il- 
luminates the whole book: “Not all are 
free who scorn their chains.” 


Into the Night 


A PEEP INTO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Christopher Davis. 200 pages. Harper 
& Row. $5.95. 

THE BOOK OF DANIEL by E.L. Doc- 
torow. 303 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


These two novels deal seriously with 
death in the electric chair. Inevitably 
they inflict a kind of emotional black- 
mail on the critical faculty. Legalized 
killing is a cruel and unusual procedure, 
so that the condemned, whether guilty 
or innocent, become miserable victims. 
Under such circumstances, it takes very 
little skill to arouse pity and terror in 
the reader. 

Christopher Davis, always a_pains- 
taking craftsman (/shmael, Lost Sum- 
mer), reacts to the situation by un- 
derwriting to the point of blandness. 
His subject is William Kemmler, an ig- 
norant laborer who back in 1889 took 
a hatchet to his common-law wife when 
she complained of his sexual inade- 
quacies at the wrong moment. 

Guinea Pig. It was emphatically the 
wrong time for Kemmler, too. Dr. Al- 
phonse David Rockwell was then ad- 
vancing the notion that electrocution 
would be a humane method for exe- 
cuting criminals. Thomas Edison and 
George Westinghouse were noisily dis- 
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puting the relative merits of direct and 
alternating current. Kemmler was a con- 
venient guinea pig, and so became the 
first man ever to be executed by that 
new scientific wonder, electricity. Calling 
his hero-victim Rupert Weber to suit 
his fictional purposes, Davis takes the 
reader through the last months of Web- 
er’s life—his moods and his memories, 
fears and dreams, and particularly his ef- 
fect on the prison staff that must deal 
with him. 

Weber is a good character, a laconic 
man who is, by his lights, both skep- 
tical and ironic. Davis plays him off 
chiefly against Hannibal Snow, the 
young prison chaplain, with whom the 
author is not nearly so successful. Snow 
is frantic in his efforts to prepare Web- 
er’s soul to meet God and increasingly 
tormented by spiritual doubts of his 
own. In the end, the condemned man 
is comforting the minister. 

It is a nice turnabout, but sympa- 
thizing with Snow’s dilemma is dif- 
ficult. The jacket blurb describes him 
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as “Hawthornesque”; and indeed he is 
an energetic scruple collector. But un- 
like Hawthorne's eloquent slaves to con- 
science, Snow is neither articulate nor 
even very bright, and finally he saps 
the novel of the considerable drama it 
might have had. 

No such charge can be brought against 
Doctorow’s bravura effort. The Book 
of Daniel, transparently based on the Ro- 
senberg case, is a bold novel that, all 
things considered, is surprisingly suc- 
cessful. Doctorow’s biggest gamble was 
sinking his energies into the Rosenberg 
case in the first place. Not that suc- 
cessful fiction cannot spring from old 
newspapers, as Dostoevsky and Dreiser 
both demonstrated. But the Rosenberg 
trial was a kind of drawn-out, draining 
and rather grisly national ordeal. 

Wisely, Doctorow almost completely 
avoids politics, concentrating on the pri- 
vate disaster. A 40-year-old former ed- 
itor in a New York book-publishing 
firm, the author has no connection with 
the Rosenbergs or their two surviving 
sons. The question that obsesses him is 
not what the Rosenbergs did, or did 
not do, or the legality of their exe- 
cution, but how it must have felt to 


be a member of that doomed family. 

His protagonist is 25-year-old Daniel 
Lewin, whose parents, Paul and Ro- 
chelle Isaacson, were executed for trea- 
son. He and his younger sister Susan 
were adopted by the Lewins, kind, in- 
telligent people who raised them qui- 
etly and conventionally. But there is no 
appeasing outraged memory. In 1967, 
when he is supposed to be writing a doc- 
toral dissertation, Daniel is actually com- 
piling a bizarre family history: his par- 
ents’ ordeal, his blasted childhood, Su- 
san’s furious, futile rebellions. 

Traumatic Memory. In scene after 
scene, the crowded past spills into the 
empty present: his parents’ rather fierce 
love, the trauma of their arrest, the 
long period when the children were 
boarded in a public home, stealing news- 
papers for news of the trial, the final fam- 
ily reunions in the death house. Ro- 
chelle is the stronger of the parents, a 
warm, gallant woman. Paul is a ten- 
dentious intellectual “who would never 
believe that America was not the caf- 
eteria at City College.” 

There is nothing subtle about the 
book. Every scene is played for max- 
imum impact, culminating in Daniel's 
imagined re-creation of the execution: 
“My father snapped back and forth, 
cracking like a whip. A hideous smell 
compounded of burning flesh, excrement 
and urine filled the death chamber.” Oc- 
casionally Doctorow overdoes his ag- 
gressiveness. There are too many stray 
references to “volts” and “currents,” 
too many gory inserts about earlier meth- 
ods of execution. Both detract from 
the starkness of the tragedy. But these 
are quibbles. Doctorow has produced a 
relatively rare commodity: a serious nov- 
el on a distasteful subject that succeeds 
out of energy, conviction and an old- 
fashioned respect for drama. 

=M.D. 
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DED CANADIAN WHIS 


Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House.” * 


“How could we refuse an invitation to walk with our Fiji hosts? 
Especially when the walk was over white hot rocks!” 
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I Bill and Jean Schmidt of San Francisco had heard Jean tells us. “The chief was so impressed that ce | > 
of the fascinating fire walking ceremony of Fiji we came all the way from the mainland to see his pe f 
| made a four hour crossing to get to the island of ceremony, that he asked Bill if he'd like to partake, fad 10 
Beq We were met by the chief of the fire walkers a most unusual privilege! a rt 


2 Six hours before the 4 Back at the Korolevu Beach Hotel, we 
nony began, rocks and 


told our friends about it over a bottle of 





ht were placed into the pit Canadian Club.” Smooth as the wind. Mellow 
and covered with dry palm fronds as sunshine. Friendly as laughter. Canadian 
Then turned into a roaring inferno, Club is the whisky that’s light enough for 

with flames leaping 25 feet high women, yet bold enough for men. The whisky 
By k the rocks were white hot, that’s “The Best In The House™” in 87 lands 
wit temperature of close to hy : 
1, trees Centigrade 





3 “Full-dress warriors charged the fire with 15-foot 
poles, settling the stones. Then the fire walkers, 
without any fear of the unbearable heat, trod 
confident! 
Bill to join 
possibly do that 


er the rocks, the chief motioning for 





m. But of course nobody else could 
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